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THE INVITATION. 


If I called thee, wouldst thou come, 
Love, across the Northern sea, 

From thy dark and rugged home, 
Back to Italy and me? 


Here the sky is blue, intense ; 
Here the Arno’s lingering feet 
Blend with earth's glad affluence 
Sounds and sighs of summer sweet. 


Here the fire-flies wing their flight, 
Pulsing to » magic tune, 

Murmured every breathless night 
Through our warm, delicious June. 


Here the roses, in sweet scorn, 
Smile above the rugged wall; 
Here wave fields of yellow corn, 
Lit by poppies, red and tall. 


Music here, from soft-voiced birds— 
Wild, pathetic, eager song, 

Plaintive as a late’s low chords, 
Piercing as a clarion strong. 


Here the vines, which clasp and fold 
Rude, bare boughs, with tendrils fine ; 

Here are fruits of orient gold, 
Fountains which like rainbows shine. 


Melody and fragrance here ; 
Opal tints on hill and plain: 
- Little green reeds, with lifted spear ; 
Purple grapes and ripening grain. 


Beauty's fairest home is here ; 
Earth baptized in light and dew. 
Haste, the summer draweth near! 
Haste where souls are born anew! 
I have called thee; thou wilt come. 





ALLEGRO. 


BY ELLIS GRAY. 


** There was a young lady from Rio, 
Who tried hard to play Hummel’s Trio ; 
But her fingers were scanty, 

So she played it Andante, 
Instead of Allegro con Brio.” 

A quick, joyous step on the staircase, and 
through the corridor leading to Langley’s 
room; a rich, rollicking voice singing deli- 
cious nonsense verses, with flourishes, ca- 
denzas, trills, and roulades flung out with a 
reckless prodigality that would have driven 
Badiali himself in his best days mad with 
jealousy. 

Self-announced at the close of the last 
grand variation on Allegro con Brio, Renouf 
opened the door of his friend’s room. 

“What is the matter, Langley? What 
has happened? Why didn’t you write to 
me? Are you very ill? What can I do?’ 


“One question at one time, my dear fel- 
low. I sprained my ankle. I tumbled 
down those confounded stairs by the organ. 
Did n’t write because we did n’t know where 
you were. Have been pretty sick. You 
have done the best thing you could do, in 
coming home. Here’s Thornton worn toa 
shadow taking care of me. I’m tired to 
death of silence and ‘In Memoriam.’ The 
very sound of your voice is worth a dozen 
doctors.” 

“You're sure it won't hurt you to have 
me laugh and talk? You know I can keep 
still; will change places with Thornton— 
read to you, coddle you, nurse you, or 
physic you, if you prefer; though it is not 
so much in my line.” 

“No, indeed! Laugh, talk, sing, shout, 
anything to convince me you are here in 
the body. I’ve been deluged with patent- 
medicines, lotions and liniments, flowers 
and cologne-water, till I don’t know wheth- 
er I’m an apothecary’s shop, a greenhouse, 
orafuneral. Harry Thornton, put on your 
hat and clear out; come back when you 
can look a little less woebegone and fright- 
ened. I’m not going to die just yet. Re- 
nouf will take care of me.” 

“What an ungrateful fellow you are, 
Langley! With all my heedlessness, I 
could never say such things to Harry. You 
have wounded him to the quick.” 

“ Man alive, half the pleasure and com- 
fort of his life is having me sorry for things 
I have said and done: we are cosy as two 
lovers when it comes to making-up. I 
really meant to drive him off; he is abso- 
lutely suffering for air and exercise.” 
“May Ihave my own way ?—literally do 
just what I have a mind to?” 

“ Anything, everything, if you will just 
keep your bright sunny face and cheery 
voice within sight and sound.” 

“Here goes then!” Suiting the action 
to the word, George drew back the heavy 
crimson curtains, and raised the double 
shades so closely drawn in the great bay- 
window. Instantly the room was flooded 
with God’s blessed sunshine. The long, 
luxuriant sprays of ivy, arching and twin- 
ing over the alcove, lost their somber 





emerald. Clytie shone out in dazzling fair- 
ness. Toots the mocking-bird, in a deli- 
cious ecstasy, summoned every lark and 
nightingale, canary and bobolink. One 
would have thought a hundred birds danded 
with the motes in the sunbeams, so simul- 
taneously did the light and the song fill the 
room. 

Baskets, vases, bouquets, of hot-house 
flowers heavy with perfume, were now 
brilliant with color; old familiar pictures, 
for weeks only so many deeper shadows, 
started into life and being, like dear friends 
waiting for welcome; one stray sunbeam 
found its way to Langley’s last recreation, 
as he always called his painting; on the 
easel, still unframed, waiting, indeed, the 
master’s finishing touch, stood the “ Holy 
Grail.” In the quivering ray the crimson 
seemed to pulse and glow, casting an un- 
earthly light on the “‘white hand, clothed 
in samite, mystic, wonderful,” .that held 
the cup, streaming thence to the upturned 
face of pure Sir Galahad. It was Thorn- 
ton’s face; hardly a line needed changing 
or idealizing, so pure, so beautiful, a soul 
dwelt within his fragile form. 

As Langley’s eye rested lovingly on the 
true, tender face, the excitement, the in- 
toxication, springing for the moment from 
the mere sensuous enjoyment of sunshine 
and melody, passed away; but the weary, 
worried look did not return; he was his 
own calm, noble self once more. 

Turning to Renouf, he said, “ I need you 
both. You are sunshine—invigorating, exe 
citing, stimulating; he is starlight—sooth- 
ing, elevating, sympathetic. When I am 
myself, I am stronger than Harry, in will 
at least. His wealth is in his soul, as mine 
is in my brain; we act and react. When 
the electric current is disturbed, so is our 
polarity ; instead of helping, we hurt each 
other,—grow morbid, weak, exhaustive. I 


am more than glad you came in as you did. 


What were you singing just now?’ 
“Wasn't it jolly? There are yards of it. 


as the ballad-monger at St. Paul’s would 
say 
verse after verse of the bright, witty 
originals, interspersing fresh creations 


” 


The merry young voice trolled out 








shading, and glistened in every tint of 
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of his own, even more sparkling he 
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vivid in their local hits and keen person- 
alities. 

The voice was as big and generous as the 
owner, full of rich, broad vitality in its 
tones, making one think of breezy uplands, 
and a Don Fulano race, not for life, but 
for pure enjoyment; an exuberant out- 
pouring of force and energy; one word ex- 
presses it,—characteristic, too, of George 
Renouf himself,—vim, meaning far more in 
the original than any possible translation 
can make of it. 

When Thornton opened the door, it was 
his turn to look amazed. Was this the 
patient, this the dark, shadowy sick-room 
he left an hour before! Langley in the 
big chair actually laughing aloud, a tinge 
of color on his pale face; June sunshine 
playing hide-and-seek with the shadows; 
Renouf, cause and center of this most ad- 
mirable disorder, seated at the open piano 
in his merriest, most tricksome mood. 

“The wheels of time rolled back, Harry; 
you left a Lenten Fast, and find high Car- 
nival.” 

“No, rather let it be an Easter. How 
thankful I am, dear Langley! how grate- 
ful to you, Renouf! I was burying him; 
you have raised him from the dead.” 

“Tut, tut, man alive! I’m good for 
high festivals and grand semi-occasionals. 
A bumper of champagne isn’t amiss in its 
way; but still wines are best for daily use. 
You are just in time; I’ve sung out, and 
now I’m dying to talk. I’ve such astory 
to tell you!” 

“A story! I hope it’s a love story, and 
you the hero. Wouldn't it be fun? The 
stream must be deep to take you in over 
head and ears.” 

“ Be quiet, both of you, and let me tell 
my story in my own way, or you shall not 
have it at all. 

“Do you remember the little book we 
read aloud at the Adirondacks last sum- 
mer—the one you said all the fellows 
raved about when you were in college, 
Langley ?” 

“The Bothie of Tober na-Vuolch? Per- 
fectly. But what has that to do with you 
and your love story ?” 

“This much: I’ve found the Bothie and 
my Elspie.” 

“Lucky fellow! This grows exciting: 
let us all go to Canada! Come, begin at 
the beginning, and give us a straight 
story.” 

“ Don't interrupt and you shall have it. 
{ had been concertizing and sight-seeing 
till I was weary of cities and peoples, who, 
after all, are much the same, whether they 
twang in New England, drawl in New York, 
or burr in the Provinces: so I packed my 
knapsack, shouldered my rifle, and started 
for a week in the woods. 

I don’t mean to moralize nor expatiate 
to an alarming extent about hills and val- 





leys, mountains and meadows, sunset and 
moonrise—are they not all written down, 
more and better, in Thornton’s new book! 
The petty annoyances that had driven me 
from the haunts of men vanished in the 
wholesome sunshine. 

“The first night I passed at a farmhouse; 
the second camped out under the stars— 
no such great hardship. My knapsack fur- 
nished a cold breakfast. I had been on foot 
since daylight, fishing a little, shooting a 
little, without any great success. There 
had been a kind of fascination to me 
in a little brawling burnie that had followed 
and mocked me all day like a wet Irrlicht, 
now glinting and sparkling through the 
trees, then vanishing quite among the deep 
fissures in the rocks. Weary at last of its 
coy caprices, I tried to drown its voice with 
my own: the woods rang with ‘ The Grena- 
diers,’ ‘MacGregor’s Gathering,’ and ‘The 
Men of Harlech.’ 

‘“‘ A sudden turn in the path brought me 
unexpectedly to an opening in the forest, 
and in sight of the coquettish stream. 


***In a granite basin the amber torrent descended.’ 


“Had Arthur Hugh Clough penned 
his long vacation pastoral there, instead of 
among the braes of Lochaber, the picture 
could not have been more perfect in truth 
and beauty. 

*** With whiteness and fury 

Occupied partly ; but mostly pellucid, pure as a mirror; 

Beautiful there for the color derived from green rocks 
under ; 

Beautiful, most of all, where beads of foam uprising 

Mingle their clouds of white with the delicate hue of the 
stillness. 

Cliff over cliff for its sides, with rowan and pendant 
birch-boughs 

Here it lies, unthought of above, at the bridge and path- 
way; 

You wd shut in, left alone with yourself and perfection 
of water.’ 

“ How long I should have continued, I 
can’t say. I had just come to ‘ Arthur 
the Glory of Headers,’ varying the action 
by a leap across instead of into the water. 
As I turned, on the other bank, close to the 
very spot I had left, stood a tall, athletic 
figure, dressed in full hunting-suit of Scotch 
plaid—a man perhaps forty-five years 
old, hair rather gray, laughing kindly blue 
eyes, fresh florid complexion, hinting at 
English rather than Canadian birth. I felt 
just a little foolish as I recalled my ecstatic 
spouting; but a cheery, deep voice called 
across : 

“* Pretty good for a flying leap: legs and 
lungs equally sound! Allow me to join 
you.’ 

“The next instant he was by my side, 
greeting me as heartily as though we were 
old friends. 

““*No need of questioning. One need 
not be a Yankee even, to guess you are on 
a vacation tramp; taking the surest way 
too, if you mean to get all the possibilities 
out of life. If your appetite equals your 











energy, you will not refuse to share my 
venison supper at the Bothie.” 

“*The Bothie? I echoed wonderingly. 

“*Yes, the Bothie. I am Philip Lind- 
say.” 

“*The Piper, the Dialectician ?” 

“<The same.’ 


***Oh ! he was a roguey, the Piper o’ Dundee.’ 


“ For the life of me, Langley, I could not 
have helped it. Either he had stepped out 
of the book, or I had stepped into it—I 
didn’t know which. ‘Where are the 
others?’ I said. 

“*Oh! Hewson and Elspie are at the An- 
tipodes still. Hobbs is a bishop. Arthur 
paints pictures for the Royal Academy. 
Airlie— 

‘ Ever splendescent as god of Olympus,’— 

dear old Airlie, the only hero of us all, 
God bless him! was one of the brave six 
hundred at Balaklava. Bella and I spent 
a reasonable fortune in an unreasonably 
quick time seeing the Old World; drifted 
to the new one with the little one, and, 
struck with the same resemblance that you 
discovered, pitched our tent here for old 
association’s sake. That was three years 
ago. Poor Bella! There’s only little 
Elspie now. As things are going on, it 
won't be long before even that comfort 
will fail me.” 

“*Ts the little one ill? I said. ‘Why 
don’t you take her to the city for advice?’ 

* «She will not even admit that she is ill,’ 
he replied. ‘It is always, ‘“ ‘To-morrow, 
papa, I shall be well; I am only tired to- 
day.” But to-morrow never comes. It is 
more than two years since she has done 
anything more than move from her bed to 
her lounge, from her lounge to her bed; 
yet there is no apparent pain, only a weary, 
hopeless look in her face, that haunts me 
many a long night.’ 

“By this time, we had reached the 
Bothie—a long, rambling sort of a house, 
looking, for all the world, as though some 
central room, or the great chimney itself, 
had been planted and the rest had sprouted 
and grown of its own sweet will. The want 
of symmetry was only external. I never 
saw anything so fascinating as the interior. 
You must bear in mind that Lindsay had 
abundant means, and all the result of a 
dozen years’ discriminating expenditure 
abroad, to beautify and adorn the old 
habitation he had chosen for his home. I 
shall not attempt to describe the hall, 
which made me think of the ‘Last of the 
Barons, with its odd tapestry hangings, 
quaint bits of armor, trophies of the chase, 
and a store of guns sufliciently choice to 
have satisfied Frank Forrester or Tom Draw 
himself; nor the smoking-room, bewitching 
with meerschaum and genuine Turkish 
pipes; not even the drawing-room, rich 
with heavy dark hangings, carved furni- 
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ture, and pictures worthy your admiration, 
Langley. You shall see them all some 
day. 

“‘ My host led the way through all these 
to the music-room, where, as it adjoined 
her room, Elspie was sure to be. 

“Such a room! It was like some Pom- 
peiian picture. Wood-work, pineor maple, 
I don’t know which, smooth as satin, fine 
grain, and deep yellow like wind-instru- 
ments; cool gray borders and panels of 
Pompeiian red; for centers, Raphael’s 
Hours in water colors on a velvety black 
background ; the floor inlaid with native 
woods in keeping with the walls. The 
whole effect was like a full orchestral 
chord. 

“A single glance gave me that impres- 
sion, so satisfying in itself; a second 
showed me the sick child Elspie,—a con- 
fused heap of fleecy white, blue, and gold. 
It was as though some angel had lost its 
way, and, frightened at the sound of mor- 
tal footsteps, had folded its wings, and 
nestled away in the deep shadows. Half 
hidden in the wealth of loose golden curls 
that might have belonged to the fairy 
princess herself, was a face more fair than 
Christabel’s,—great dreamy blue eyes, with 
a far-away, introspective look, such as no 
child’s face ought to wear; the whole atti- 
tude listless, soulless, like a harp with 
loosened strings. The voice that greeted 
her father was low and sweet, but without 
a particle of elasticity. I felt so big and 
strong, I wanted to take her right in my 
arms. 

“You believe in personal magnetism, 
Langley, and will understand me, when I 
say, that a conscious effort of will on my 
part seemed at once to influence her. She 
trembled visibly ; a slight color flitted over 
her face, but was gone in an instant, leav- 
ing not a trace or suggestion of possible 
emotion; the same pallor, the same weary, 
hopeless look, settled down once more on 
the fair young face. I tell you it made my 
heart ache. I thought of Jenny with her 
bright, buoyant, happy spirit, and won- 
dered if anything could crush and subdue 
her to such a condition. I determined 
within myself, if opportunity offered, to 
try some experiments, harmless if useless, 
with possible good result should the dis- 
order prove mental, rather than physi- 
cal. 

“ There was no mistaking Mr. Lindsay’s 
cordial sincerity. It was evidently a great 
pleasure to him to have a companion who 
loved hunting and fishing, one also who 
could and would talk as well as listen: so 
I had no scruples about accepting his 
hearty invitation for the rest of my vaca- 
tion. 

“Tt is all like a dream now, as I try to 
recall it. I had felt very confident of suc- 
cess at first. It seemed impossible, with 





my superabundant vital force and posi- 
tivity, that I should fail to impart some- 
thing to the frail negation who yet at- 
tracted me so strangely; but, after that 
one moment of conscious influence, for 
days little Elspie’s face and heart were as 
a sealed book. One thing only had I 
learned, the child was much older than I 
had supposed; for Mrs. Lindsay had been 
dead three years, and Elspie was thirteen 
at that time. 

“One evening in the twilight, I was sit- 
ting at the little cottage piano, a really 
sweet-toned Broadwood. I had been play- 
ing bits of a dozen different things, with- 
out comment or interruption, longing, 
Harry, for your intuitive perception, which 
would have told me at once the right key- 
note to strike. I was revolving in my 
mind the question of going or staying. If 
I was doing no good, I might be better 
employed. 

“You know how apt I am to play Bach 
as a settler when I am in any sort of be- 
wilderment. How much or what I had 
already played, I can not remember; but 
I found myself in the ‘ Meditation’ Pre- 
lude. As I began the repeat, a clear violin 
tone, pure and penetrating, came in with 
the high C. I could only guess it was 
Lindsay, and played on, enjoying the 
unexpected sympathy it spoke. With 
the second strain, a voice—a woman's 
voice, wonderfully sweet and clear—joined 
with the Ave Maria. I declare to you I 
should as soon have thought St. Cecilia 
herself, looking down in her heavenly 
purity, had become vocal, as that such 
tones should have come from the frail creat- 
ure nestling in her accustomed shadow. 
It was Elspie herself. The sounds came 
nearer, grew deeper, fuller, stronger, as it 
were one of the seraphic host, whose lips, 
long in silence bound, touched by a coal 
from God's altar, burst forth in rapture, 
boundless, irresistible, from long suppres- 
sion. 

“The last note thrilled clear and long. 
Then a cry that pierced my very heart, 
and the child lay sobbing in her father's 
arms. 

“ Talk of floods of tears! I never knew 
what the phrase meant before. I was 
frightened; but her father seemed over- 
joyed. ‘The first tear she had shed since 
her mother’s death,’ he said. ‘ 

“Not a note of music had sounded in 
the house for three long years; every al- 
lusion to the past, that had been so happy, 
had been avoided by tacit consent. The 
new music I had played meant nothing to 
either of them; but the familiar Ave 
Maria had proved the magic charm to 
dispel the dark, brooding shadow, break 
open the sealed fountain of tears, bring 
back, to the life hardening into adamant, 
the human element of tender memories no 


longer bitter; the flowing tears soothed 
while they exhausted. 

“It was repression, morbid and unnat- 
ural, that was slowly killing the poor child. 
Her father had never suspected how much 
she had longed to talk over the dear, sweet 
memories—what a relief, instead of torture, 
it would have been to both to have brought 
into their daily life the remembered pres- 
ence of her who had left them. 

“You can guess the rest. There was no 
more painful crying after that, but ever so 
much comfort; weall played and sang and 
talked. Bella’s music was brought out, and 
there was a great deal of the very best. 
Mr. Lindsay begged me to teach Elspie 
what I could while I stayed; and a more 
apt pupil never blessed a teacher. They 
were both more grateful to me than I de- 
served. Before we parted, we found we 
had been studying something more than 
music. 

“The little one loved me, and I—loved 
her the first moment I saw the little fra- 
gile snowdrop. 

“Mr. Lindsay has given hertome. He 
says I havea right; for I saved her. She 
is to spend the next two years with mother 
and Jenny, and make up for lost time. 
When she is eighteen, we are to be mar- 
ried. 

“Tt is only one more debt I owe to dear 
John Sebastian Bach.” 

“T am glad it was the Allegro that did 
it, George, It is such a significant type of 
your life and character. I wonder if any 
one else ever won a wife out of the ‘ Well- 
tempered Clavichord.’””—Old and New. 





Written expressly for the Visitor. 


SIDE BY SIDE; OR, ALMOST AN HEIR. 


BY D. C. ADDISON. 








OHAPTER IX. 

As I have said, my search among old, 
musty papers at the castle did not result in 
any further information than that we ob- 
tained, without trouble, by consulting Mrs. 
Meyers, 

The substance of it all was that Gretchen’s 
father, fleeing from the distraction of San 
Domingo,came to New York, where things, 
at that time, began to assume a more pacific 
aspect. 

It was about the time that the Holland 
Land Company had purchased that large 
tract of land called the Genesee country. 
On the margins of the lakes in this 
country were beautiful sites for towns, and 
it did not take a prophet to foresee beauti- 
ful cities rising up from the wilderness at 
no distant day; and the shrewd; Yankee, 
the versatile Frenchman, and even the 
Dutchman could see a fortune in the wild 
lands of New York. 

Many settlements had been made long 
before, but the treachery and cruelty of the 
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Indians had overpowered or discouraged 
them, and they had been either abandoned 
or laid in ruins. 

Among other adventurers who settled 
in the neighborhood was M. Le Brun, 
Gretchen’s father. The mother, a delicate 
woman, had died in New York not very 
long after her arrival there. 

M. Le Brun, disheartened at her death, 

‘and by nature and habit a rover, persuaded 
her nurse, Mrs. Meyers, who was a widow, to 
accompany him to take charge of his house 
and care for his little daughter, at first 
named Hortense, but afterward changed to 
Gretchen, to please Mrs. Meyers, who had 
lost a little girl by that name. 

Moreover, I learned that M. Le Brun was 
fond of leisure, and, except for his daughter, 
would have led an idle life enough. He 
took great interest in her, and early discov- 
ered that she possessed great talent for draw- 
ing, and straightway he conceived the idea 
of making a great artist of her. 

Mrs. Meyers described him as a dreamer 
who never awakened till he died. She said 
“he was but little better than a madman 
before he died. I am telling you what I 
never told Gretchen, for I do not believe it 
best for her to know anything about it; for 
I once knew a whole family who became 
insane, one after another, all because they 
thought they were obliged to, because in- 
sanity was in the family.” 

I ascertained moreover, that, although 
M. Le Brun had sold much of his property, 
he had retained quite a large tract of land, 
which had been leased to Mrs. Meyers; and 
that lease expiring in two years, of course 
the property would fall to Gretchen, she 
being the only heir. 

I confided my plans to her, at the same 
time assuring her that she should be pro- 
vided for. She should go with us and be 
our housekeeper, and, as she had been so 
long a mother to Gretchen, she should still 
be so esteemed. Until her lease expired 
here she should remain; and after that» 
when we were well established, we would 
come and dispose of the place, and take her 
with us. 

Old Hans did not molest us at the de- 
serted house, and did not appear inclined 
to put his threat into execution, of taking 
formal possession. Strange stories, how- 
ever, began to be in circulation. Wonder- 
ful sights had been seen about the house. 
Some one passing by there late at night 
had distinctly seen a light in one of the 
apartments, and an ‘old man, with long gray 
hair and flowing beard, was seen talking 
with the little man in black. 

It was high time for me to be away. I 
had already stayed in this picturesque but 
isolated part of the country far beyond the 
time I had at first intended, and the new 
responsibilities I had taken upon myself 

would not justify me in suffering my purse 








to become further depleted without taking 
some active measures to replenish it. 

I determined, therefore, to take a bold 
stand. I would go into some large city— 
say Boston, New York, or Philadelphia— 
and there enter the lists of portrait painters. 

So we, Gretchen and I, gathered together 
our pictures—the fruit of two years of toil— 
and prepared to seek our fortune. 

After a tiresome journey, and some per- 
plexing preparations, we were prepared to 
enter upon our labors. 

The field of portrait painting was new in 
the place we had chosen to remain, and 
there appeared to be no reason why we 
should not meet with success, especially as 
I had a few friends there, who, I thought, 
would give me a helping hand. 

We will now leave our artists, and return 
to the little town on the lake, and see how 
things progress there. 

Poor old Michael Angelo still haunted 
about the old house, watching for the ani- 
mation of the picture of his beloved An- 
toinette. 

He wondered what had become of the 
young man into whose body he supposed 
his former spirit had entered, for it will be 
recollected his hallucination consisted in 
the belief of the transmigration of souls. 

His mind preyed upon his body, and in 
turn the feebleness of his bodily system re- 
acted upon his mind; so that, when the 
winter set in, he was prostrated upon a bed 
of sickness. 

For a time, his fever ran high, and de- 
lirium finally ended in violent insanity. 

Old Hans Fredenburg—for the reader has 
probably surmised that he had constituted 
himself guardian to the poor imbecile old 
man—took very good care of him, and, by 
the advice of a physician, had him taken to 
the asylum for the insane, representing him 
to be his brother. 

He doubted not the old man would die, 
and that was the event he had long desired ; 
for he had conjoled him into making a will 
in his favor, provided Antoinette was never 
found, and no other of his kin should be 
heard from before his death. 

The real truth of the legend was this: 

A Frenchman, by the name of Le Grande, 
desiring to escape from the turmoils of his 
own country, sought out a beautiful and 
secluded spot in America, which, at that 
time, was in trouble with Great Britain. 
There were, at that time, many who settled 
upon the borders of the lakes, and lived 
like noblemen, both British and French. 
After the close of the war, some of these 
estates were confiscated, while others re- 
mained intact, being possessed by persons 
loyal to the American cause. Thus it hap- 
pened that the grounds of Le Grande re- 
mained in his undisputed possession. After 
putting his place in order and beautifying 








it in every conceivable manner, he brought 
thither his wife and daughter—the beauti- 
ful Antoinette—who was at that time the 
pride of the now enfeebled, imbecile, half- 
crazed old man, styling himself Michael 
Angelo. 

After living there a short time, it was 
found that the health of Madame Le Grande 
could not withstand the rigors of the cli- 
mate. 

Bonaparte now held the reins of French 
government, and something like order 
seemed to arise out of confusion. 

It was not an easy matter, for peace- 
loving individuals, to find a quiet nook ora 
resting place for the soles of their feet. If 
they escaped from civilized warfare, and re- 
treated to the wilds of the forest, there 
were the savages ready and watching for a 
chance to commit depredations. 

The fruits of peace had scarcely began to 
be tasted when new difficulties sprung up 
with Great Britain. 

These fresh disturbances made M. Le 
Grande all the more willing to return to 
France. 

Not so, however, with his son-in-law. He 
cared not so much for a life of ease and 
luxury. He desired peace and seclusion, 
but not ease. He was an artist of no mean 
abilities. He had already traveled in Italy 
and France, and now he did not intend to 
leave this new world, so full of placid lakes 
and lofty hills, and athletic savages, until 
he had satiated his pencil with sketches of 
them. It was agreed, therefore, that he 
and Antoinette should remain sole possess- 
ors of the mansion, which, surrounded as 
it was with primitive log huts, seemed little 
less than a palace. They frequently made 
excursions around the lake and across it, 
taking sketches of the scenery. 

But their happiness was not of long dura- 
tion; for one day, when their boat was 
moored in a snug harbor, a party of hostile 
Indians came along. Fired with indigna- 
tion at ‘some recent wrongs which they sup- 
posed the white people had done them, 
they were prepared to wreak their ven- 
geance upon any one who came in their 
way, and the young pair unfortunately 
happened to be among the number who 
crossed their path. They were both taken 


captive. 
? [To be Continued.} 





Poets are born—not made. Culture, edu- 
cation, careful attention to certain rules, 
and a disposition to write only the best, 
will, in time, enable a poet to reach the 
plane of fame. Many persons can write 
jingle—but few can write poetry. You can 
not, by measuring a string of words into 
certain lengths, as candy is measured and 
cut into sticks, force your way into the 
realms of rhymth, without a supply of 
ideas to correspond. 
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New York, March 16, 1873. 
To the Editor of the Visitor ; ¥ 

The spring season, in a musical sense, has not opened 
as auspiciously as was anticipated, which, in a measure, 
is attributable to the Lenten season. The Lucca opera- 
tic furore has somewhat abated, notwithstanding the 
little German queen of song is still the pet of her num- 
erous admirers, and is still warbling to the delights of 
the opera habitues. But while Mile. Lucca may congratu- 
late herself upon the success of her engagement, and the 
very flattering reception she received at the hands of the 
large American audiences which have nightly greeted 
her, and amply testified to her fine lyric talentx, the sea- 
son, though brilliant, was anything but advantageous, 
pecuniarily, to the management. It is a well-known 
fact that Max Maretzek, the impressario, had no money of 
his own to lose in his operatic venture. His past expe- 
rience as the pioneer of operatic managers, in which he 
made and lost fortunes in the propagation of the musical 
art, left him comparatively poor. A gentleman of 
wealth, named Cohen, furnished the capital, on the 
strength of which Harry Jarrett negotiated a contract 
with Lucca, and became her agent. 

Max Maretzek, having released himself from his quon- 
dam partner, and the vexations incident thereto, has in- 
augurated a brief season of opera, with Lucca and Kel- 
logg »s the reigning stars. The season is half completed, 
and each «peratic representation suffices to fill the 
Academy almost to repletion, so that Max, at the close 
of his effort, is likely to be rewarded for his perseverance. 

It is a source of much regret to the admirers of native 
talent that Miss Kellogg, in order to keep herself before 
the public, has been obliged to appear in her own coun- 
try as a second-rate artiste. It is well known that few 
foreign artistes of fame possess the lyric ability that 
Miss Kellogg does. In Europe, she takes rank with 
Nilssor, Lucca, the Pattis, and others, and commands 
the same respect. Her voice is always fresh and pure, 
and her repertoire, consisting of twenty-seven operas, all 
of which she thoroughly interprets, is far more extensive 
than any of the above artists. In the past season, she 
has not been offered an opportunity to compare her vocal 
ability and delineations of character with Lucca, in the 
same works, so that Lucca has carried off all the honors 
to the detriment of Miss Kellogg’s reputation. Miss 
Kellogg does not aspire to be an actress above mediocrity 
She depends solely upon her triumphs as a vocalist, and 
in the vocal rendition of her part. She is the only re- 
presentative prima donna that our country can boast 
of, and from her first appearance in opera has ably sus- 
tained her position, notwithstanding the efforts of rival 
singers to dislodge her from the affections of her hosts of 
admirers. Miss Kellogg studies only to attain vocal ex- 
cellence, believing that operatic audiences, nine-tenths 
of whom do not understand the intricacies of the plot of 
an opera, only attend to gratify the sense of sweet mel- 
ody which charms and inspires. In this opinion, she is 
about right. In physique and vocal culture she is the 
peer of any foreign artist who has ever appeared in this 
country. 

It is noteworthy that most of the foreign artists who 
appear here will not hazard a trip to this country until 
they have expended all their energies in Europe. A 
brief rest, and they launch out with an apparent fresh 

r voice, which they depend upon entirely, paying no at- 
tention to acting. The critics at once go in ecstacy over 
the voice. I may instance Nilsson, when she first ap- 
peared here in concert and oratorio. Her voice was 
sweet and full of melody ; her limpid notes and simplicity 
in rendition carried all hearts. Toward the close of her 
operatic career, it was observed how much her voice had 
failed, and how she shrewdly made up the deficiency by 
her emotional acting. The same may be said of Lucca. 


When she first came, her voice was fresh and evenly mod- 
ulated. The severe strain imposed upon her by inces- 











sant Jabor is painfully apparent on her vocal organs. 
She has broken down frequently of late, and the operas 
in which she has been announced to sing have been post- 
poned on account of her inability to sing. In Chicago 
and other western cities, Lucca’s voice failed her, and to 
save the company from the stigma which would certainly 
attach to it, the duty of sustaining the prestige of the 
company devolved upon Miss Kellogg. 

Manager Strakosch will return to town in a few days 
to make preparations fur the next operatic season, which 
promises to excel in brilliancy any of its predecessors. 
Nilsson, of course, will be the prima donna, while the 
services of Mrs. Jennie Vanzandt have been secured as 
secunda donna. This announcement, though premature, 
is true. 

Manager Maretzek contemplates giving a season of 
opera with Lucca, Kellogg, and the remainder of his com- 
pavy in Havana in the tall. In the meantime Miss Kel- 
logg has received a tempting offer from Alfred Mapleson, 
the manager of Drury Lane Theater, London, but hesi- 
tates to go abroad. 

Mr. John N. Pattison, the pianist, since his return from 
a tour of the Southern States with Ole Pull, has been in- 
dustriously at work practicing some of Henselt’s most 
difficult concert pieces. He has just completed his own 
composition, ‘‘ The Stormy Petrel,” which musical con- 
noisseurs praise very highly. 

To-morrow Manager Daly will produce the French 
dramatization of ‘‘ L’Oncle Sam,” and expects to realize 
large results from the same. I witnessed a rehearsal of 
the play the other day, and must be frank in saying that 
I was not the least impressed with it asa novelty. It is 
divested of the least entertaining features, and a short- 
lived existence is predicted for it. It is condemned even 
by the actors who hgve been assigned parts in it. 

Manager Palmer of the Union Square Theater, always 
on the alert for a sensational piece, thought he would 
patronize Olive Logan, and see what virtue there was in 
her ‘‘ Business Woman.”’ He is convinced that Olive 
did not produce the right kind of a business woman to 
suit his audiences, and will shortly withdraw the play 
to make room for others which he has in store. 

AMUSICUS. 





MONTELY SUMMARY OF MUSICAL DOINGS. 
(Condensed from our Correspondence.) 


BOSTON. 


The first of the concert series directed by Mr. B. J. 
Lang was given on the afternoon of March 6th, at Me- 
chanics’ Hall, which was well filled. As a thc roughly 
classical entertainment, this concert was highly enjoya- 
ble ; the variety of the selections making the programme 
especially attractive. Beethoven’s C major concerto was 
played by Mr. Lang, with Moschelle’s cadenzas, Mr. G. 
W. Sumner supplying the orchestral accompaniment on 
a second piano. Among the succeeding numbers were 
Beethoven's sonata in A major, for piano and violoncello, 
Mr. Wolf Fries playing the latter instrument ; a budget 
of Mendelssohn’s minor pieces, and Mozart’s sonata in 
D major, for two pianos, Mr. J. C. D. Parker assisting. 
Mr.C. Haydn sang three lieder of Mendelssohn ; well ren- 
dered. 

The programme for the second concert, on the 20th, 
will contain a Mendelssohn piano quartet; the C minor 
concerto, for two pianos, by Bach; and solos by Men- 
delssohn, Chopin. Mr. Otto Dresel and the Mendelssohn 
Quintet Club will assist. 

On the evening of March 9th, the annual benefit of Mr. 
A. P. Peck was given at Music Hall. On the occasion, 
the great Rubinstein, the eminent Wieniawski, Miss 
Cary, and Thomas’ Orchestra constituted the array of 
talent. A success. 

The eighth symphony concert of the Harvard Musical 
Association was given on the afternoon of the 13th. The 
programme included Schumann's overture to “ Man- 
fred,”’ and other classic music. 

The first of Miss Mehlig’s matinee concerts takes place 
at Mechanics’ Hall on Wednesday, the 19th inst., and 
promises to be exceedingly attractive. Mr. Nelson 
Varley, the English tenor, will assist on the occasion. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The first of a series of three popular concerts, given 
by Carl Wolfsohn, filled the Academy of Music on March 
8th. The programme opened with an overture by Mey- 
erbeer, ‘‘ L’ etoil du nord,” which was followed by Bee- 





thoven’s allegretto from the eighth symphony. Mrs. 
Brooks Galager sang, with taste, a polonaise, by A. 
Thomas. This lady has a pure soprano voice and fine 
execution. Herr Benno Walters, a violinist, somewhat 
after the style of Wieniawski, played Vieuxtemps con- 
certo in E major, and a fantasie by Ernst, with much 
skill. The orchestra, under the leadership of Mr. Wolf- 
sohn, was tolerably efficient, but is capable of doing 
better. 

The second concert of the series was given on the 15th. 
The programme was even better than the first, and was 
well reccived. The special attractions were Miss Anna 
Drasdill and the St. Petersburg Horn Quartet Club. 
This was Miss Drasdili’s first appearance in this city. 
She is a cantatrice of no mean order, 

These concerts, so far, have not been a financial suc- 
cess, and it is feared that Mr. Wolfsohn will be com- 
pelled tu bring the series to an abrupt close. 

The Mendelssohn Quintet Club of Boston gave one of 
their enjoyable concerts on the 13th, at the Academy. 
Since the last appearance of this organization here, more 
than a year ago, there have been some changes in its 
personnel; Mr. Charles Hamm, violinist, and Mr. R. 
Henning, who has long been one of our local celebrities, 
having joined them this season. Two lady vocalists ac- 
companied the club, Mrs. Anna Granger and Mrs. Caro- 
line Richings Bernard. The programme was, in the 
main, well chosen, and had the great merit of presenting 
unhbackneyed selections. The gem of the whole was the 
quintet by Rubinstein (op. 59). The vocal numbers and 
instrumental solos were excellent, and, altogether, the 
concert wes a very pleasant one. 


TOLEDO, 0. 


Since last writing, we have been highly favored with 
amusements of various kinds. 

Mrs. Foote, of your city, entertained, on the 14th of 
last month, a large and appreciative assembly, composed 
of the elite of the city, with recitations and readings. 
Edwin Adams appeared in ‘‘ Enoch Arden" on that and 
the following evening, and was greeted by crowded 
houses. 

The combinations of Frank Mayo and company, and 
Nixon’s ‘‘ Buffalo Bill,” the Lingards, Bidwell & McDon- 
ald’s Black Crook, and Denier Pantomime Troupe have 
all been here within the past few weeks. Martini, the 
illusionist, also occupied the Opera House for a week. 
Edwin Booth was booked for January 30 and 31, and Feb- 
ruary 1, but failed to fulfill his contract. 

February 18 and 19, the Women’s State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation met here in convention, calling together many 
of the prominent representatives of the cause, 

The Young Men's Christian Association opened their 
course of lectures with John B. Gough ; and March 4th, 
Henry Ward Beecher delivered the second. Anna ©. 
Dickinson is the next, and Mrs. Scott Siddons will close 
the course with recitations. 

But the great musical event of the season was the Ru- 
binstein concert of last evening, the 13th. 

Rubinstein's playing held the audience breathless, and 
when, on its ceasing, they once more drew breath and 
recovered themselves, they seemed unable to sufficiently 
express their delight. Rubinstein was of course the 
lion of the evening, but Wieviawski shared his laurels, 

A. &. 8. 





CONVENTIONS. 

Mr. P. P. Bliss conducted a large convention at Peoria, 
Ill., commencing March 10th. It is unnecessary for us 
to say that Mr. Bliss is popular, for few names are better 
known. Never, in the history of Sunday-school books, 
has one met with such a reception as his ‘‘ Sunshine for 
Sunday-schools,”’ just issued. Mr. W. E. Hill, writing 
from Wapakoneta, O., expresses the opinion of all who 
examine the book. He says: 

“‘T have given ‘Sunshine for Sunday-schools’ a thor- 
ough examination, and find it to be a most charming 
little book of songs. The great variety and merit will 
make it not only invaluable to the Sunday-school proper, 
but to concerts, and amusements, and the home circle. 
I propose introducing it at once in our school.” 





A convention was held at Geneva, Wis., February 24 
to 27, by Mr. J. M. Stillman, who is pronounced by the 
musical public in the western country a most able and 
efficient conductor. 
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Musicar ConTENTS. 


FAR AWAY WHERE ANGELS DWELL, . . Persley. 
AMELIE POLKA MAZURKA, . Sedgwick. 
THE ELOPEME(A)NT. (Comic Ballad) . Basso. 


APPREHENSION, SUSPENSE, CERTAINTY, . Etude. 








SUPERFICIAL STUDY. 


An analogy between the powers of the 
body and the faculties of the mind is obvi- 
ous in many instances. The eye can not 
survey a great space with the same accu- 
racy with which it views a single object at 
a nearer distance. It takes in the coarser 
parts, but does not comprehend the more 
minute, though not the less beautiful ap- 
pearances. So, to, the mind, when atten- 
tive to too many subjects, seldom attains to 
perfection in any single one. 

Daily experience evinces that, in the sci- 
ence of music, the superficial performer and 
devourer of music, who is more studious of 
quantity than of quality, and is led on by 
the love of novelty, rather than of excel- 
lence, is rarely proficient in an eminent de- 
gree. 

Adages, because founded on experience, 
are commonly true: “The rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” To carry on the allu- 
sion, one might add, that while the rolling 
stone is traversing the whole garden, the 
spade, in the space of a few yards, may 
gather the product of a year. 

We should be content with fewer pieces 
of music, and study them perfectly, rather 
than play many, incorrectly and with indif- 
ference. To gain a complete knowledge of 
a composition, it must be carefully exam- 
ined and frequently reviewed, which re- 
quires time, labor, and attention. None 


will be in the power of one who passes 
hastily from one subject to another, with 





too much volatility to admit thought and 
recollection. 

In the study of music, it frequently hap- 
pens that pupils of natural talent are ex- 
celled by others whose talents are originally 
inferior. This is to be attributed to no 
other cause than the patience of labor, 
which is frequently the concomitant of 
dulness, and which proves an ample com- 
pensation for the want of vivacity. 

A person of slow understanding can stop 
to investigate obscurity, step by step, till 
he brings light from darkness ; can combat 
difficulties seemingly insurmountable; can 
repeat the same study without fatigue, and 
review the same ideas without satiety ; but 
the volatility of genius affects to pass 
over everything disgustful, and voluntarily 
neglects those subjects which it can not see 
through at a glance. Could genius check 
that precipitation which precludes accurate 
inquiry and perfect views, it might be capa- 
ble of enlarging the boundaries of human 
knowledge, and of deriving to itself all the 
light of which the mind is susceptible. It 
is a truth that hardly any difficulty is insur- 
mountable, even to industrious stupidity. 

Many a pupil may have a natural aptness 
for, and be fond of music, and desirous of 
excelling in it; but, by this same quick ap- 
prehension, he is capable of construing a 
passage at one glance, which would cost 
another an hour’s application. He, there- 
fore, never goes through his lesson more 
than once or twice, but diverts his fancy 
with the light, popular modern publica- 
tions, of which he will devour great quanti- 
ties in a short space of time. 

Great hopes are entertained of the future 
eminence of so likely a genius; but it soon 
appears that he submitted to so little 
labor while under a teacher that, when at 
his own disposa!, he entirely relinquishes 
study. 

Bethoven, Mendelssohn, and Chopin re- 
mained untouched, but the works of every 
modern popular writer are constantly on 
his piano. 

When at last the time comes for him to 
enter the professional ranks, and he is to 
make his way to eminence by dint of 
merit, he finds himself sadly deficient. 
Chagrined, disappointed, and weary of 
learning, which he has never reasonably 
pursued, he gives up all thought of rising 
in the world, and retires from the pro- 
fession. 

On the other hand, the patient pupil, 
though not remarkable for his brightness 
or sensibility of temper, in the meantime, 
though he may not reach the top of the 
profession, yet, from his known integrity 
and ability as a musician, may acquire a 
comfortable fortune, and be respected as a 
man of honor, strong sense, and learning. 





_ Sorrow is the obligato accompaniment to 
sin. 








NEXT MONTH. 

The material is ready. A few weeks more 
and the day that we have looked forward to 
with delight will be here. The hosts of melo- 
dious strangers who come to lift up their 
voices in the grand chorus, and to share in 
the glories and pleasures of the occasion, 
will have arrived, and the musical feast will 
begin. 

As the time for the opening draws near, 
there is a palpable increase of interest on 
the part of the public; and from what has 
been accomplished, the Cincinnati Musical 
Festival may be regarded in the light of an 
unquestioned success. 

It is difficult to conceive of any plan bet- 
ter calculated to accelerate the onward 
march of civilization than the idea now 
being carried out. The novice is offered 
ample opportunity for improvement, the 
pleasure seeker and curious, for gratifica- 
tion and enlightenment, and the learned, 
thorough enjoyment; while no one, who is 
not destitute of a soul, and completely wed- 
ded to all gross things, can experience other 
than a religious feeling in the swell of the 
human voice, surging in waves of harmony 
as it rises, like the rush of the storm, in the 
weird music of “ Walpurgis Night”—full 
of inspiration; or dies away in the placid 
melodies of the ‘ Ave Maria.” 

The Visitor has kept its readers well in- 
formed of the progress of the work so far, 
and on another page we publish an inter- 
esting article, giving all late intelligence, 
prepared for us by Dr. Miller, the efficient 
agent of the grand event. 


THE WEIGHT OF GOLD. 








Every scholar knows that gold is the 
heaviest metal, except platinum; that its 
specific gravity is 19, and that of platinum 
is 23; that the specific gravity of substances 
is determined by a comparison of them with 
water. Thus it appears that gold, compared 
with other substances, weighs heavily. 

But we'do not propose to make a disserta- 
tion upon chemistry or philosophy, but it 
may be a strange phenomenon in mental 
philosophy to note how many mental sub- 
stances, so to speak—or perhaps it would 
be better to say mental qualities—which are 
usually considered ponderous, substantial, 
almost immovable, are made to kick the 
beam when gold is placed in the opposite 
scale. : 

We have been told, by a set of old hea- 
thenish idolaters, that a spirit dwells in 
everything—a sort of divinity. Isit an evil 
spirit that is indwelling in the glittering 
metal that makes one’s honest opinion be- 
come light as a feather when weighed 
against it? Oh, how they will spring up 
before the mind’s eye—those little scraps 
of wisdom from the good old book, laden 
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with dust from lying on the shelf so long; 
this, for example: 


** The love of gold is the root of evil.’ 


Witness how the creeping, absorbing root 
saps the nourishment from other plants; 
how it uproots confidence, and nourishes 
suspicion in its stead. 

Neither do we intend to take a retrospect 
of, or read a lecture on, the recent great 
American railroad swindling operations, 
where all sense of honesty was overpowered 
by the mighty weight of gold; for the musi- 
cal world is quite shut out from all these 
magnificent schemes and operations. Still, 
music and money are inseparable. It is as 
difficult to separate them as it is to instill 
into some mathematical scholars the idea 
of abstract numbers; it is impossible for 
them to conceive of the numbers without 
associating them with some material sub- 
stance. 

We will illustrate one phase of the influ- 
ence of money upon music. You have a 
farmer friend who wishes to buy a piano for 
his daughter, who has evinced a taste for 
music, and has sung in public with such 
credit to herself that the father thinks, if’ 
she had a piano and the advantages of a 
teacher, she would soon be able to, at least, 
accompany her own voice, as well as his 
neighbor's daughter, who is the possessor 
of an instrument. This instrument may 
be the only piano your friend has ever 
heard; and, of course, when he goes to the 
city to make his purchase, he feels that he 
is but a poor judge of an instrument; and 
as he passes from one wareroom to another, 
and beholds pianos of many makers—the 
“Weber,” the “Chickering,” the “ Stein- 
way,’ and a host of others—no wonder he 
is puzzled and completely bewildered, espe- 
cially as he is now told this is the best, and 
now that. He is about to enter the store of 
still another dealer, when he fortunately (?) 
encounters Mr. Lackadaisy, who is also 
about to enter. Mr. L. is a very friendly, 
affable man indeed, always ready and on 
hand to do a good turn, like the generous 
man .described by Oliver Goldsmith, when 
he said : 

“The naked every day heclad_ . 
When he put on his clothes.”’ 

“Wishing to purchase a piano?” inquires 
Mr.L., blandly. “ Yes,” responds our friend, 
gratefully. ‘Walk in, sir, and I will show 
you just the most perfect instrument in the 
whole city.” 

Uur friend enters, and, after Mr. L. has 
played “ Tam O'Shanter,” with most power- 
ful execution, no wonder the customer's 
brain reels with musical intoxication, and 
no wonder that he thinks that a piano that 
could stand such a pounding and not fly in 
pieces must be proof against the ravages of 
time and the elements. 

The purchase is made, and in triumph the 
buyer goes home, feeling confident he has 





bought a much better instrument than his 
neighbor’s, although, to be sure, he gave 
fifty dollars more for it. But what of that, 
since he has a better piano; for Mr. L. said 
the B. pianos were worthless, and that was 
the kind his neighbor had bought, 

The pianos are compared by the two 
neighbors. 

‘Who told you the B. pianos were not 
good ?” 

“An old experienced piano man—Mr. 
Lackadaisy.” 

“Why he is the yery man who recom- 
mended me to buy my instrument. Strange 
that his opinion should change sosoon. Six 
months ago he said that the B. pianos were 
the best in the world, and that the A. were 
very poorly made!” ? 

Reader, you need not search long for the 
moral. ‘Ihe obliging Mr. Lackadaisy is 
still a piano agent, and is located in nearly 
all-our large cities. Should he offer his 
services at any time, do not place too much 
reliance upon his “testimonial,” for it is 
quite possible that gold is too weighty for 
his opinion. There are more good pianos 
than one, and.if you buy of a responsible 
dealer you are on the safe side. 





BUT LITTLE MUSIC IN THE OLDEN TIME, 


A great national song is the offspring of 
a great national emotion. Hence we could 
hardly look for any remarkable patriotic 
hymns in this country anterior to the revo- 
lution. 

Our forefathers were too busy to be prac- 
tically musical; too sedate to listen to secu- 
lar songs; too distinct in race and govern- 
ment to be inspired by the same living, 
fostering, patriotic thought. God was their 
commander; the songs they sang were, in 
the main, addressed to Him; and, if some- 
times a secular ditty was heard to break the 
dull monotony of the spinning-wheel of a 
winter evening, it was in some mournful 


minor key, as 


** My name was Robert Kidd, 
And sv wickedly I did! 
God’s laws I did forbid 
As I sailed, as I sailed.” 


Such wild songs as “ Betty Martin,” “ Be- 
gone, Dull Care,” being heard only in those 
Bacchanalian revels which the bar-room of 
colonial times would sometimes witness. 

Even the revolution did not produce any 
very creditable patriotic songs. The famous 
semi-sacred pslams of Chester, and “ Colum- 
bia,” by that famous Boston tanner and 
musician, William Billings, over whose 
sign-board some wag once hung a couple 
of contending animals of the feline species, 
to indicate the music which he made, were 
the favorite camp songs of that day. 

Lucca received $100,000 for her season of 
opera in the United States. Miss Kellogg, 
as secunda donna, was paid $25,000 in ad- 
vance. 














LEARN TO SING. 





A good tone of voice is not, as many sup- 
pose, simply the gift of nature, but is ac- 
quired gradually—the result of cultivation. 

But, because we are possessed, gratis, of 
this beautiful piece of mechanism, the vocal 
organs, which human skill may indeed imi- 
tate, but never equal, many are apt to un- 
dervalue it. Multitudes remain through 
life unable to sing, while if they had a 
piano, or even a flute, they would take 
some interest in learning music. 

It is a privilege to be permitted to sing, 
and when correctly cultivated, music be- 
comes a sweet harmonizer of the affections, 
and strengthens the bonds of sympathy. 
Such music can not be obtained without 
some labor and care. 

The idea that a fine tone of voice is the 
work of nature has been quite too prevalent 
amongus. Weare apt to suppose that any- 
one can sing because nature has placed a 
throat and a windpipe at our disposal; but 
suppose a person buys a flute, it is at his 
disposal—but can he, on that account, 
play it? 

There are some people who expect to be- 
come good pianists with one quarter's in- 
struction, a popular teacher, who charges 
a good figure for his services, only being 
requisite. Such persons think, of course, 
they can sing impromptu; they think sing- 
ing is the exclusive gift of nature. 

But the sounds which proceed from an 
uncultivated larynx are as different from 
those which proceed from well-cultivated 
vocal organs, as strains of the nightingale 
are to the crowing of a cock. 

Too much can not be said on the im- 
portance of training the voice. It needs 
training even for public speaking. 

Learn to speak, learn to sing, learn to 
play with dexterity and skill upon that 
most delicate of instruments, the human 
throat; and do not neglect it because it is 
common; because it is an instrument that 
everybody possesses. Everything that is 
best and most desirable is common; the 
light, the air is common, the green fields 
are common, the flowers and the birds are 
common. 


ARTISTIC COLOR, 


The frequently-stated remark of fault- 
finding critics that certain prime donne lack 
“color” in their music, bids fair to be ob- 
viated. A simon-pure “Colored American 
Opera Troupe” made their debut lately in 
Philadelphia, performing the “ Doctor of 
Alcantara” with success. 

The negro is a natural singer. A charac- 
teristic endowment of the colored race 
seems to be a musical voice and a quick ear 
for harmony, catching readily the proper 
chords in part-singing. They have art, but 
it is the product of natural gift. They have, 
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of course, very little cultivation, and it is, 
as a general thing, very difficult to educate 
them in the higher grade of music—classic 
or operatic. Rare exceptions there have 
been in public performers. 

A band of colored vocalists, calling them- 
selves the ‘‘ Jubilee Singers,” now perform- 
ing in the Eastern cities, have made a 
singular success. Indeed, their music is 
said to be admirable; butin the well-known 
field of opera, where every tone and effect, 
and gesture is measured by canons fixed 
and inflexible, we fear the negro will never 
reap much reward. The novelty ofa colored 
opera may go for something, but criticism 
will have to paint its pictures in neutral 
tints, indeed, when the prime donne use 
charcoal in lieu of pearl powder. Besides, 
it will be a curious question to study who 
willdo the petits soupers and bouquet tossing 
under this threatened reign of musical 
equality. 





OUR MUSICAL FEAST—THE RESULTS. 





“The importance of, and neeessity for a radical elevation 
of the popular taste in music, having become a universally - 
conceded conclusion, the so e question now is, how shall 
this be accomplished? The response is as universal: by 
fam liarizing the people with the best music, rendered 
in the best possible manner; and, as all communities are 
fond of novelty, let them have just enough of this element 
to make the occasion sufficiently piquant without dero- 
gating from its dignity. Such are the general principles 
upon which such gatherings are conducted, and the 
forthcoming Festival to be holden in Cincinnati next 
month will be no exception. The best music will be 
rendered in the most perfect manner possible, and the 
majesty of the concentrated power of numbers will lend 
a grandeur to the whole which can not fail to invest the 
occasion with dignity, and insure a triumph for true 
art.” 


We clip the above extract from a well- 
written article in Benham’s Musical Review. 
We are in hearty accord with the views of 
the writer, and his expression of them also 
suggests something further. 

Taking for granted that the elevation of 
taste depends on “ familiarizing the people 
with the best music, rendered in the best 
possible manner,’ there are two ways in 
which this familiarity may be obtained. 
One is by hearing the music, as opportunity 
offers, at concerts or elsewhere; the other 
is, by actually practicing the music itself. 

Of the more than a thousand singers now 
preparing for the Festival, we venture to 
say that their three months’ practice for the 
same will give them more familiarity with 
the works of the great masters than their 
ordinary opportunities for hearing the same 
class of music would give them during the 
next five years of their lives. There may 
be exceptions; some who live in a musical 
atmosphere, and have special advantages for 
hearing the best music; but we believe the 
above will apply to the majority. Two or 
three times in the course of a year they may 
have an opportunity of hearing an oratorio, 


much as that; but, in their preparation for 
the Festival, for week after week, one or 


ning through the head of the singer, and 
become a part of his very being. 

This continuous dwelling in an atmos- 
phere of that which is highest in art, amid 
the grandest conceptions that human genius 
has ever achieved; where music is some- 
thing more than a meaningless tinkle of 
sound to tickle the ear; where the noblest 
thoughts are expressed in words that only 
inspiration could give, and music is made to 
supplement language by expressing, there, 
where language fails to express, the deeper 
depths of emotion—uttering the else unut- 
terable,—this it is which elevates and enno- 
bles the taste, awakening to new fields of 
beauty and to more intense longings for the 
pure, the true, the good. 

We do not ignore the fact that the Festi- 
val will furnish a rare opportunity for culti- 
vation tothe audience. We know there are 
grand effects produced by the massing of 
Voices ; that nothing else can equala grand 
chorus, a superb orchestra, a brilliant array 
of solo artists, all combined as a magnifi- 
cent whole, with a chaste and beautiful pro- 
gramme, will give the audience an oppor- 
tunity for improvement and enjoyment 
such as not one-tenth, if indeed any of 
them, have before experienced in their 
whole lives. Still, we believe the main work 
of the Festival, in the matter of improve- 
ment, will lie in the fact that some twelve 
hundred singers have, in a few weeks, been 
set forward about five years in their musical 
lives, and that the societies participating 
will, in their various localities, be as centers 
from which shall emanate a broader and 
deeper influence for good in all that per- 
tains to true musical culture. 





Carlo Patti, brother of Adelina, Carlotta, 
and Madame Strakosch, died in St. Louis 
on Monday, March 17. He wasa musician 
of considerable repute, and his family is 
famous the world over. 





Those who start out with too much con- 
ceit, and too sanguine expectations, must 
be possessed of great strength of purpose 
to withstand the disappointments which 
follow their efforts. 





Manager Jarrett threatens to bring a 
singer to this country that will electrify the 
operatic hosts. He intimates that the 
singer in question will be De Murska. 





Raise a club for the Vistror, and make a 
few dollars. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to do. Send for specimen copies, 


two evenings of the week are spent in prac- 
tice, while the music is studied in private, at 
home; its melodies and harmonies are run- 











—Our New York letter will be found particularly spicy 
and interesting this month. 


—Mr. Henry Loewe has been appointed ‘* Chorus In- 
spector” by the Executive Committee of the Musical 
Festival. 


—P:of. James Harrison, late of Chicago, now residing 
in Lancaster, England, has sent us a copy of his new 
Te Deum, which has just been issued by a London pub- 
lisher. 


—Mrs. E. A. Bacon, the writer of many beautiful 
poems, which have attracted much attention, delivered 
an eminently sati-factory temperance lecture at Lock- 
land, Ohio, on March 10th, before a large audience. 


—tThe publishers have favored us with a copy of the 
third and revised edition of ‘‘ Piano and Musical Mat- 
ter,’’ a work which fully deserves a cordial indorsement 
from the musical public, Published by Lee & Shepherd, 
Boston. 

—The Song Messenger, of Chicago, whose visits we have 
missed of late, has made its appearance again with the 
March number, and will doubtless soon regain its former 
position. It has passed into the hands of Messrs, 
Geo. F. Root and Sons, and the publishers announce 
that no further interruption will occur. 


—Miss Selma Rahm, a graduate of the Conservatory of 
Stockholm, Sweden, is desirous of obtaining a situation 
in some school or seminary as teacher of piano and sing= 
ing. We know Miss Rahm to be in every way compe- 
tent to impart correct and thorough instruction, and 
any school or community where a skillful teacher is 
wanted may communicate with her, being assured that 
she is such. She may be addressed care of John Church 
& Co. 

—A good teacher of vocal music, who wishes to settlo 
in a pleasant and growing city, is wanted at Keokuk, 
Iowa. So writes a correspondent from that place, who 
says: 

** We have a population of fifteen thousand, with good 
society, good schools, and not a teacher of vocal music 
in the city: And yet teachers of instrumental music 
are well patronized at paying prices. 

** Prof. D. Shryock was with us a short time the past 
winter, and introduced his new method for schools and 
vocal classes—the ‘Golden Key’ and ‘New Music 
Charts’—both of which have been adopted by the 
schools.. Mr. Shryock’s labors, and also his method, 
have received the unqualified approbation of the board, 
and friends of the cause.” 


—We have received the “Anthem Offering,’’ a collec- 
tion of new anthems, sentences, motets, etc., for the 
use of choirs, edited by D. F. Hodges, G. W. Foster, 

and J. H. Tenney, and dedicated to the “ great army of 
choir-singers and those who enjoy church-music.”’ 

As to the merits of the work, we need only say that it 
fully justifies the reputation which its authors enjoy as 
composers of church-music. 

Great pains have evidently been taken that the music 

accords with the words in every case. In fact, this isa 

characteristic feature of the book throughout, and many 
of the choruses, though of only average difficulty, are 

singularly rich in harmony. 

The work is not ponderous, being well adapted to the 

wants of associations and the home circle, Published 

by Lee & Shepherd, Boston. . 








LETTER BO. 





J. W. McC., OLatHe, Kan.—The word Segue is rightly 
understood, in like manner ; but is also often used in the 
sense of now follows, or as follows. For example, the case 
in question, ‘‘ Belshazzar,” page 16, *‘ Segue No. 10’°— 
now follows No. 10. The word is used in this sense 








and in the smaller places perhaps not so 





and our special circular to Agents. 





throughout the cantata. 
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CINCINNATI MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

As the time for the Festival approaches, 
the activity of preparation increases. Al- 
though the choruses are more difficult, as 
a whole, than perhaps any that have ever 
before been undertaken in this country by 
so large a number of voices, yet the socie- 
ties are reported as making fine progress, 
and taking unusual interest in rehearsals. 

The very difficulty of the music, as well 
as its novelty and beauty, gives a zest to its 
practice; besides, there is a feeling of re- 
sponsibility in having part in so important 
an undertaking. 

The carpenters are at work making the 
scaffolding and seats for the gallery of Ex- 
position Hall. The hall is being whitened 
afresh, and the work of building the stage 
for orchestra and chorus, seating the house, 
and putting up the organ, will be pushed 
with vigor, so that rehearsals may take 
place in the building during the latter part 
of April. The body of the house will be 
seated with split-bottom chairs, making a 
very comfortable seating. 

Season tickets, with secured seats for the 
entire Festival, are to be offered for sale 
during the first two weeks in April. These 
tickets will admit the holder to all the con- 
certs. They will be made transferable, so 
that a whole family may attend on the same 
ticket, providing they attend on different 
days, as, of course, no ticket will admit 
more than one person to each performance. 
As only season tickets will be sold during 
the first two weeks, their purchasers will 
have the first choice of seats. The price of 
season tickets, including reserved seats, is 
fixed at $10. Theodore Thomas’ orchestra 
concerts draw full houses nightly, and for 
reserved seats to hear this orchestra $1.50 
to $2 is paid. At the Festival this orches- 
tra will be doubled, and to this will be super- 
added a grand chorus and an unexcelled 
combination of soloists. These facts, and 
the tickets being transferable, and giving 
first choice of seats, at the moderate sum of 
$10 for eight entertainments, will make 
this class of tickets so popular that prompt 
application will be necessary to obtain 
them. 

Single tickets, with reserved seats, are 
placed at $2. The sale of these tickets 
will commence two weeks later than that 
of the season tickets. 

In the application of singers to take part 
in the Festival, human nature does not fail 
to assert itself. The Official Agent has been 
deeply impressed with the fact that there 
are a great many more soloists than he had 
supposed, who are not only able, but willing 
to take the role of the principal parts. He 
can not be mistaken about the number, for 
he has his information from the persons 
themselves. On the other hand, he is sur- 
prised to find those who are fully recog- 





nized soloists, modestly taking their places 
in the chorus. 

The following circular has been sent out 
by the Official Agent, Dr. C. C. Miller, to 
the different societies : 


TO THE CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


As the time for the completion of your 
work of preparation draws nigh, that work 
should not slacken. It is not enough that 
you can sing your parts; you should be so 
familiar with them that you can sing them 
with only an occasional glance at the book. 
The success of the chorus depends largely on the 
singers being able to watch the baton of the con- 
ductor. 

The third instalment of music now sent 
you, containing ‘‘ The Heavens are Telling,” 
from Haydn’s “Creation;” “See, the Con- 
quering Hero Comes, ” from Handel's “ Ju- 
das Maecabeeus,” and the “ Hallelujah Cho- 
rus,” from Handel's “ Messiah,” completes 
the list of music to be sung by the mass 
chorus. 

Societies, of course, will bring their books 
of music with them for use at the Festival, 
and these should be carefully marked, for 
easy recognition. After the Festival, these 
books remain the property of the societies, 
or the individual members. . 

Societies should be here, ready to re- 
hearse under Mr. Thomas, on Friday, May 
2. Saturday, May 3, and Monday, 5, will 
also be devoted to rehearsals. 

A revised report, giving the exact num- 
ber that can be depended upon, also a full 
list of the names of the singers that will 
come, classified as soprano, alto, tenor, and 
bass, is requested from each society, to be 
sent to the Official Agent not later than 
April 1. 

Headquarters: for information will be at 
the Exposition building, on Elm street, be- 
tween 13th and 14th, easily reached by the 
horse-cars. At this place, the properly 
authorized officer will obtain tickets of ad- 
mission to the Festival chorus for society 
members, also assistance in finding accom- 
modations. Those who wish can write in 
advance, stating number to be accommo- 
dated and price desired to be paid. 





HOME AMUSEMENTS. 





Amusements have been plentiful during the past 
month, but few, comparatively, were worthy of more 
than passing notice. At 

PIKE'S OPERA HOUSE, 
Carncross & Dixie’s Minstrels opened the month, with a 
performance, taken altogether, among the best of the 
kind, being free from vulgarity, and also having the 
merit of novelty. 

The great musical «rent of the season (next to the 
Festival) will be the first appearance, in this city, of 
Pauline Lncca, who opens a season of one week at this 
house, on the 14th. 

Three performances were given by Rubinstein and 
Wieniawski, in conjunction with Thomas’ Orchestra, at 
the Opera House, commencing March 20th. The house 
was, of course, crowded on each occasion. 

At P 

ROBINSON’S OPERA HOUSE, 
Joseph Proctor opened on the 3d, in ‘‘ Nick of the 
Woods,”’ before a crowded gallery and fair number of 
people below. Proctor is more sati-factory than ‘‘ Buf- 
falo Bill,’ but the demand for the roaring wild Indian 
plays is a mystery still unsolved. 

The matinee of the Grau Concert Troupe, with the 
master pianist of the world, Rubinstein, on the after- 
nvon of the 5th, was weil attended. Fourteen piano 
pieces, many of them of a popular character, were of- 
fered, and Wieniawski, the violinist, perfo:med some su- 
perb original selections. 





Manager Mills winds up the winter season at Robin- 
son's with the engagement of Miss Carlotta Leclercq, 
who traveled with the Fechter Combination some time 
since, and made a very favorable impression. She will 
appear as “ Pauline,” in The Lady of Lyons. 

On Friday evening, the 7th, the residence of Mr. 
Henry Koch, No. 192 West Court street, was besieged 
by a select audience, who assembled to enjoy the efforts 
of the ‘* Nilsson Club,” an amateur association of inter- 
esting young ladies of the West End. 

The occasion was the first anniversary of the club, 
and proved a complete success in every way. 

The following programme was given, each performer 
acquitting herself with credit: 





1. Tannhauser March—Duet........... soooes Wagner. 
Miss L. Wuest and Miss T. "Mosser. 
2. Spring is Coming—Solo... “is Kleber. 
Miss H. Koch. 
3. Snadow Song—Duet...........cccccceeceeserseeeesee eoccove MM Ack. 
Miss T. Mosser and Miss U. menctneeni 
4. Oberous Zauberhorn—Solo.. cccceveccccsss DORON 0 
M ss L. Reis. 
5. Faust Waltz—Duet.. ..Gounod. 
Miss M. Sandau aud. Miss Ti. “Kock. 
6. Sunrise Mazurka—Solo.. .. Pattison. 
Miss I. “Koch. 
7. Rhine Waltzes—Duet .............ccceceecseeeeeres Keler Bela. 
Miss E. Luebbing and Miss L. Wue st. 
8. Gute Nacht—Solo..........cccccccscsscsscceeceeesevescees oo Abt. 
Miss H. Koch. 
9. Qui Vive—Duct.. ..Dressler. 


Miss E. Koch and “Miss I. Koch. 
a 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 


There is never a moment when a professional actor, or 
actress, may hope for kinder criticism than just after 
one has witnessed an amateur performance. 

Then do the difficulties attending theatrical success 
assume something like just proportions. 

Then does one sympathize with the laborious life of 
the actor, and stage-struck notions do receive a cold 
bath. 

Charity is a grace courted under difficulties at any 
time, but never more so than when Witnessing the skim- 
milk attempts of most amateurs to act; while pity ab- 
solutely weeps and wrings a tender heart for the feclings 
of the poor creature writhing under stage-fright, a lack 
of memory and knowledge of stage business. 

A fly on the end of a pin is nothing in comparisun. 

However, amateur performances are useful, They 
not only display nw and then real talent, but they 
teach those who are ever ready to denounce fair acting 
that it is one of the most difficult things in the world to 
produce a thoroughly good company, who will each and 
all do credit to the management. 





PARIS OPERA HOUSE. 


This Opera House is claimed to be the most magnifi- 
cent one in the world. If it is not, it is certainly very sat- 
isfactory, at least. I won’t stop to describe the architec- 
ture of this building. I would n’tif Icould. I believe 
from my own experience, as a reader, that no matter how 
grand and imposing an edifice may be, the description of 
the diy details of its architecture to the general reader 
can’t help being a bore. I was unable to obtain a 
glimpse of the inside, which is not yet completed, though 
the structure was to have been finished throughout in 
1870. The seating capacity is stated to me to be 2,194. 
The edifice seems to me larger than the Opera House at 
Vienna, which claims a seating capacity of 4,000. To 
give an idea of the extent of the grand new Opera House 
of Paris, it would just about cover the square of ground 
bounded by Central avenue and Plum, and Eighth and 
Ninth streets, in Cincinnati, from curb to curb. Twenty- 
five million francs was the original estimated cost of this 
gorgeous temple of the muses; and Algerian onyx, Rus- 
sian malachite, and Italian marble, together with gild- 
ing, painting, and sculpture, will be lavished upon th 
great monument.—Correspondent Saturday Night. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Wasuineton C. H., Onto. 





J. Cuurcn & Co., 

Gentlemen: I have examined Prof. Johnson’s * True 
Singing School Text Book,’’ and am satisfied that it is 
just the book for us. Please forward one hundred and 
fifty by Adams Express, and oblige, 

Yours, truly, 
P. E. Moongnovussz, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
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—Patti is ill. 

—Mrs. Charles Moulton is in Havana. 

—Olive Logan sails for Europe in June. 

—Loo-cah is the correct pronunciation. 

—Lucca’s beautiful hair is ‘all her own.”’ 

—Miss Clara Louisa Kellogg goes to Europe in June. 

—Manager Jarrett and Kellozg have had a falling out. 

—The laziest man in Paris is said to be young Dumas. 

—English critics don’t like Tennyson’s ‘‘ Ode to the 
Queen.” 

—Barney Williams is expected to play in London 
shortly. 

—The Chicago papers don’t flatter Stanley as a lec- 
turer. 

—Miss Charlotte Cushman will go to Europe this 
spring. 

—Edmund Yates has packed up his h’s, and gone 
home. 

—Froude, Max Muller, and Charles Kingsley are 
brothers-in-law. 

—lIt is likely that Mr. Dion Boucicault will remain in 
New York a year or two longer. 

—Emily Faithfull says she leaves for England April 5, 
with great regret. 

—Alf. Howard, violinist, died at Prophetstown, IIL, 
on Sunday evening, February 23d, of apoplexy. 

—Signor Arditi will conduct the orchestra during 
Paiti's engagement in Vienna. 

—Offenbach is expected to assume the management of 
the Paris Gaiete in April. 

—Miss Kate Morensi is studying in Paris, under War- 
tel, the instructor of Nilsson and Trebelli-Bettini. 

—Mr. G. W. Colby has assumed the management of 
the Seguin English Opera Company. 

—Lester Wallack is thinking seriously of making a 
professional trip to England. 

—Madame Nilsson-Rouzaud will sing in Brussels for 
the first time on the 15th of April. 


—Chickering and Steinway are going to send pianos to 
Vienna. Weber is not; he only sends his wife. 

—C. B. Bishop has ceased starring, and has anchored 
for the season as low comedian at Wallack’s. 

—The ashes of Bulwer Lytton rest near those of John 
Talbot, the great Earl of Shrewsbury, who fought 
against Joan of Arc. 

—An Italian composer, named Filoni, has composed 
an opera, the scene of which is laid in Paradise. The 
author of the libretto is not named. 

—Fr derick Lemaitre, the famous French comedian, 
the original Robert Macaire, is said to be reduced in his 
old age to teaching elocution for a livelihood. 

—Wagner having condemned oratorios, a German 
writer suggests that the great reformer has tried to write 
one—and failed. 

—Mrs. W. J. Florence is spending the winter at the 
Convent of the St. Augustine Sisters, near Paris. She 
is, we believe, devoting herself to musical study. 

—For six weeks Joaquin Miller has been enjoying high 
felicity as the guest of Tennyson. That’s having a 
good deal of Miller. 

—Miss Marriott appeared three nights, commencing 
on the 20th ult., at the Theater Royal, Leicester, Eng- 
land, enacting the role of Hamlet. 

—Emily Faithfull is for woman suffrage, but does not 
regard it as the sum of all reforms in the conditiun of 
her sex. Her main work is in other directions. 


—It is probable that the corps of singers at the May 
Musical Festival will be strengthened by Madame Jen- 
nie Vanzant. Her debut in this city with the Parepa 
Rosa Opera Troupe, last season, gave her great popu- 
larity. 


sented his library of valuable books, relating to sacred 
music, to the theological library of Yale Coll ge. 


—Mrs. Maria B. Jones, who succeeded Miss Neilson as 
the leading actress at Drury Lane Theater, died in 
London, a few days ago, after a brief illness. 

—In the suburbs of Chicago, while riding at full speed, 
Buffalo Bill threw an orange in the air, took aim with 
a revolver, fired, and pierced the orange through its 
center. 

—A niece of Ralph Waldo Emerson has instituted le- 
gal proceedings to prove that she wrote ‘“ Betsy and I 
Are Out,” and other popular poems prinfed by Will H. 
Carlton as the production of his brain and pen. 

—Mr. Littleton, the Messrs. Novello’s manager, has 
begun an action for libel against the composer, Gounod, 
on account of some statements in a letter sent by him to 
@ musical journal in London. 


—Ole Bull begins to find traveling tedious, and the 
performance of perpetual encores exhausting to his 
strength. He has determined to leave for Norway in 
June, and return to America no more. 

—Mr. E. A. Sothern, after the close. f his present en- 
gagement, contemplates a summer trip to California 
and Australia. He will return to Wallack’s in Sep- 
tember. 

—Mme. Arabella Goddard will cease altogether to ap- 
pear as a pianoforte player after she has completed her 
Australian and American tour. She has given her fare- 
well concerts in I-ngland. 


--Mme. Patti appears to have achieved one of the 
usual triumphs at St. Petersburg, Russia. In a per- 
formance of the ‘‘Gazza Ladra”’ she was called befure 
the curtain, during and after the opera, upward of fifty 
times. 


—While playing at the Olympic Theater St. Louis, Miss 
Neilson was presented with a basket of flowers, in which 
was set a bird cage, festooned with wreaths. She had no 
sooner accepted it than a bird inside of it began to sing. 
The bird song was a success, and was loudly applauded. 


—G. F. Munroe, formerly tenor singer in State Street 
Church, Portland, has joined the Adelaide Phillips Con- 
cert Company, which includes Adelaide Phillips, Ca- 
milla Urso, Cornelia Stetson, soprano; G. F. Munroe, 
tenor; B. F. Hammond, basso; and Howard M. Dow, 
accompanist. 

—Some rich developments are speedily expected re- 
garding dramatic criticism, Boucicault is asserted to 
have bribed the head of the ring controlling the New 
York World, Herald, and Times, with $1,000 to puff him, 
and to be threatening something or other because those 
papers have not properly done it. 


—M. Luce, one of the best French comic tenors, has 
died of bronchitis, after a lingering illness. At the 
Felies Dramatiques, Paris, France, where he was en- 
gaged, he was esteemed by all who knew him, his good 
humor and affability being universally quoted among 
his profession. 


—While playing the role of Marguerite, in “ Faust,” 
at the Grand Theater of Lyons, Mile. Marie Roze met 
with an accident by falling down a trap-door, which had 
been carelessly left open. Luckily, the popular canta- 
trice sustained no hurt, and the performance was pro- 
ceeded with as usual. 


—Nilsson will be Strakosch’s chief prima donna next 
season, and probably both Campanini and Capoul will be 
the tenors. Nilsson is reported as building herself a 
chateau at Versailles, in order to hobnob with the ghosts 
of Louis XIV and other swells. 


—The local papers of Turiu speak in the highest terms 
of the success of Miss Stella Bonheur in the role of Pre- 
ziosilla, in Verdi’s ‘‘ Forza del Destino,” at the Reggio 
Theater. This young lady hs been absent from America 
several years, and, judging from the criticisms, her im- 
provement must have been wonderful. The appearance 
of Mile. Bouheur was the signal for great applause, as 
her costume was exceedingly becoming to her style of 
beauty. Her organ is represented as being both con- 
tralto and mezzo-soprano ; in short, a full voice of con- 
siderable compass and sweetness. Slreig said to have a 
fine stage appearance, and to be thoroughly at home on 
the boards. 





—The family of the late Dr. Lowell Mason has pre- 








—Edwin Booth at Toledu, April 29 and 30. 

—Four new theaters are talked of for San Francisco. 

—Some theatrical managers fail, it is true, but a man- 
ager generally profits in “‘ the long run.”’ 

—A new comedy by M. Sardou, entitled ‘‘Andrea,” is 
under rehearsal at the Gymnase. 

—‘‘ Man and Wife” has been produced at the Prince 
of Wales Theater, in London, with success. 

—Mr. Sheridan Shook has written a comedy for Miss 
Agnes Ethel. It is entitled ‘‘ Without a Heart.” 

--George Washington is the name of the hero in ‘* The 
Manager in Love,’’ a new farce at the London Hay- 
market. 

—Robinson’s Opera House is now ornamented by two 
handsome mirrors, one on the side of each of the lower 
stage boxes. 

—Junauschek, after closing in Boston, 31st, will play 
in other New England towns, and open April 14, for a 
week, at the Walnut, Philadelphia. 

—Mr. Charles Foster has obtained the sole right to 
dramatize Edmund Yates’ story, *‘A Bad Lot,” now 
publishing in the Fireside Companion. 

—* The Lightning’s Flash,” a new sensational eques- 
trian drama, was brought out at the Royal Coliseum 
Theater, Liverpool, England, on February 10th. 

—‘*A Business Woman ”’ is the title of a new comedy 

from the pen of Olive Logan, which is shortly to be pro- 
duced at the Union Square Theater, New York. 
—The play written for Mr. W. J. Florence by the 
Count de Najac is a drama in five acts, called ‘‘ Faith, or 
the Jewish Brothers.”” Mr. Florence is grvatly pleased 
with the piece. 


—The only son of the late celebrated comedian, John 
Drew, will shortly make his debut at the Arch Street 
Theater, Philadelphia. He is said to possess much of 
the humor and vivacity of his father. 


—In Paris, plays are prohibited when they are offen- 
sive to good taste. It is different in New York. Pro- 
hibited pieces are loudly proclaimed in gay advertise- 
ments, which illustrates the managerial estimate of the 
patrons of so-called leading theaters. 


—Felix Rogers, the comedian, who paid a rather un- 
profitable visit to this country a couple of years since, 
has, itis said, written an essay, entitled ‘‘Across the At- 
lantic,’’ containing a description of the physical and 
political characteristics of this country. It is to be 
published by Mr. Henry Hamilton, of dramatic fame. 


—M. Sardou has sent to Mr. Daly for a package of 
American newspapers of the largest size, to be used in 
the first act of *‘ Uncle Sam,”’ when the French govern- 
ment allows the piece to be played in Paris. The act is 
supposed to take place on a Hudson river steamboat, 
and each of the passengers will be busy reading an im- 
mense newspaper when the play opens. 


—Speaking of the first act of Sardou’s “ Oncle Sam,” 


"fhe Parisian journal, Figaro, says in all seriousness: 


“We find ourselves in one of those fine steamers that 
ply between New York and Chicago!” Of the third act 
it remarks that it introduces the spectator to Newark, 
‘the Trouville of the United States ’’—that is, our lead- 
ing watering-place! And Sardou, in his play, figures as 
quite as great an ass as Figaro, the critic. 


—A strange idea is that which is to form the founda- 
tion of a new drama at the Ambigu, Paris. It is called 
‘*Le Lache,” and its hero is an eminent coward, who, 
to save himself from the utter scorn of society, imbues 
his son with the most exaggerated ideas of chivalry and 
honor. This sounds terribly artificial, though it may be 
worked out with suffici-nt ingenuity to make it at least 


interesting. 


































CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 




















—May 6th. 

—Next month. 

—Cincinnati Musical Festival. 

—No home is happy without a mother or a piano. 

—Mendelssohn’s Quintet Club at Toledo, April 22, 23, 
and 25, 

—Meyerbeer’s *“‘ Dinorah’’ has been translated into 
Spanish. 

—Forty-nine operas faiied in Italy last year—except 
in noise. 


—True, time flies fast, but every musician of any note 
can beat time. 


—The family of Beethoven, the great musical compo- 
ser, is very poor. 


—The French Opera House in New Orleans is shortly 
to be sold at auction. 


—Ole Bull and troupe, Pittsburg, April 2d and 3d; 
Washington, 16th and 17th. 


—Rutland, Vt., is to have a five days’ musical festival 
in May, with Carl Zerrabn as conductor. 


—Strauss has arranged to give what he calls ‘‘ concerts 
of all nations,” in Vienna, during the Exposition. 


—Aimee and bouffers, Chicago, 24th, one week ; Bos- 
ton, April 1, two weeks ; Philadelphia, 21st, one week. 


—Ole Bull and troupe, Pittsburg, April 2and 3; Wash- 
ington, 16th and 17th; will go to New York by the 25th. 


—Franz Schubert’s one-act opera, ‘‘The Domestic 
Squabble,” was recently revived at Dresden with marked 
success. 


—The grounds covered by the Vienna Exhibition 
buildings comprise over 990 acres—38 more than the Cen- 
tral Park, New York, contains. 


—The Ninth Regiment paraded past the house of 
prima donna Lucca on the 12th, and serenaded. Notice 
of this was sent to her in a note accompanying a flower 
basket. 


—The first composer who set an opera to music was 
Francisco Barbarini, an Italian artist. It was called 
** The Conversion of St. Paul,” and was brought out in 
Rome in 1470. 


—Mr. Edward Mollenhauer’s symphony, based on 
Collius’ ‘* Ode to the Passions,” is likely to be performed 
in New York shortly. It was presented at Steinway 
Hall four or five years ago, and with gratifying artistic 
success. 


—Roher, the famous hand-organ manufacturer, re- 
cently died in Paris, worth a million francs. His last 
hours must have been terrible, if he could realize all the 
misery and torture he has been the means of inflicting 
upon his fellow-beings. 


--At the winter season of the Italian opera, in Lon- 
don, which has just closed, it was found that only four 
operas were necessary to make the programme attrac- 
tive—“ Il Conte Ory,” “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” Pi Bar- 
biere,”” and “ Cosi fan tutti.”’ 


—During the past year only one novelty was produced 
at the Vienna Opera House, viz: Rubinstein's ** Fera- 
mors.’”’ The Musikband, of that city, has recently 
passed a vote of Censure upon the directors of the theater 
for their bad treatment of the musicians engaged there. 


—A letter from Vienna says: ‘‘It is amusing, per- 
haps, to notice that at present the greatest prominence 
given to the United States at Vienna is the erection of a 
restaurant, now being built by some enterprising New 
Yorkers, where, no doubt, the peculiar Yankee viands 
and American drinks will excite the delight and tastes 
of the visitors to the exposition.”’ 








—tThe Brussels correspondent of the Musical Standard 
speaks of a wonderful invention due to the genius df 


Monsieur Vitus Gevaert, now creating considera le sen- 


sation in musical circles there, and especially among or- 
ganists. It is an appliance, by the aid of which a 
player touching but one note will play a full chord, so 
that a novice will now be able to accompany a chant 
merely by striking the note sung by the choir. 

—At a rehearsal of the Cincinnati Harmonic So- 
ciety, the large chorus were singing that fearfully wild, 
weird music of Mendelssohn's, ‘‘ Walpurgis Night.”’ «8 
they were repenting the chorus, 


** Come with the torches brightly flashing, 
Thro’ the night gloom lead and foilow, 
Owls and ravens howl with us,”’ etc., 


The storm of wind and rain, lightning and thunder 
broke forth in all its might. It was an orchestral ac- 
companiment to the voices, of the most grand and sub- 
lime description. 


—It is rumored that at some of the places of amusement 
in Chicago, ladies who wear high bonnets are obliged to 
take a back seat. The annoyance occasioned by the ex- 
alted style of head-rigging now prevalent is immense at 
concerts, lectures, and theatrical performances, to say 
nothing about church, where too often, we are sorry to 
suy, many have no higher purpose than to see high hats 
and bonnets. But this constant dodging from one side 
to another, to catch a glimpse of a speaker or singer, is 
not only fatiguing, but aggravating. Moreover, a per- 
son with the least sensibility becomes painfully conscious 
that his incessant dodging causes a similar movement to 
be necessary to the individual immediately behind him. 
But it is useless to complain, until fashion dictates some 
covering for the head which will not interfere with the 
comfort of others. 


BARS Ip. 
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—So many gleeclubs have been organized in New York 
lately, that a most dismal serenade season is anticipated. 


—Dumas announces that he will write no more plays, 
which information will plays a large number of people. 


—An old lady describes a genius as “a man what 
knows more’n he can find out, and spills vittels on his 
clothes.” 


—A.Wisconsin poet has ground out a poemlet of thirty- 
six stanzas ‘‘To the memory of Edwin Sir bulwer 
Litten.”’ It is as touching and sad as acold buckwheat 
cake. 


—O the snore, the beautiful snore, filling her chamber 
from ceiling to floor! Over the coverlet, under the sheet, 
from her dimpled chin to her pretty feet! Now rising 
aloft, like a bee in June; now sunk to the wail of a 
cracked bassoon! Now fiute-like subsiding, then rising 
again, is the beautiful snore of Elizabeth Jane! 


—The other evening “‘Hazel Eye’ was creating a 
diversion by her varied readings of the line, ‘‘ He 
was born in Marruch ; “ He was bor-r-r-n in Mar-r-r- 
ruch;”’ ‘“‘He was borrin in Marrich,” and “He was 
bo-o-o-r-r-run in Ma-a-a-r-r-ruch,” when one of the 
impatient, unappreciative gentlemen, seated in the upper 
part of the house, expressed the general sentiment when 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ 0! dry up, and come to the scalpin’ !”” 


—The success of the ‘‘jubilee singers ” has inspired an- 
other band of colored choristers to perambulatory effort. 
The new ones are from a negro college in Virginia, and 
the other fellows are nothing to these fellows in vocal 
vim and grotesqueness. Here is a specimen from a 
many-versed hymn: 

“ Blow your trumpet, Gabriel. 
Lord, how loud shall I blow it? 
Blow it right calm and easy, 

Do not alarm my peuple, 

Tell dem to come to judgment. 

In dat great gittin’-up-mornin’— 
Fare you well, fare you well. 

Tn dat great gittin’ -up-mornin’— 
Fare you well, fare you well.” 











—A monument to the poet Campbell is to be erected at 
Glasgow, his birthplace. 


—The veteran artist, George Cruikshank, is at work 
illustrating his own reminiscences. 


—Bierdstadt sends his recently completed view of 
** Donner Lake ” to the Vienna Exposition. 


—Sir Digby Wyart’s Spanish sketches are to be exhib- 
ited at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


—Two magnificent bas-reliefs in terra-cotta, by Verro- 
chio, bave lately been brought from Italy for M. Thiers. 


—Beard, of Chicago. who is residing in the Faubourg 
St. Honore, is painting an episode of the late Franco- 
German war. 


—The French painter, Detaille, has sold his war pic- 
ture, which he painted for the next salon, for thirty-five 
thousand francs. 


—Mr. A. T. Stewart has recently purchased Gerome’s 
‘*Gladiators,” which was painted a very short time ago, 
for the sum of $16,000, 


—M. Ezekiel, of Berlin, the sculptor of the proposed 
Far: agut statue at Washington, is a former Cincinnatian, 
and is largely connected here. 


—The municipality of Paris has ordered from Barye, 
the French sculptor, two gigantic lions to ornament the 
facade of the new Palais de Justice on the place Dau- 
phine. 


—Mr. D. R. Knight, the Philadelphia artist, is paint, 
ing, at his studio in the Rue Vaugirard, a large histori- 
cal picture (time of Louis XI). If finished in time it 
will be sent to the next salon. 


—Mr. Schafer’s model for the Goethe monument at 
Berlin has been accepted. The poet is represented stand. 
ing. The monument is to be placed in the Theirgarten, 
with the face toward the Konigsgratzer Strasse. 


—tThere has recently been discovere|, in an old house 
on the island of St. Louis, a valuable painting of large 
dimensions by Rubens, M. Alexandre Dumas, fils, has 
purchased it for fifty thousand francs. 


—The latest statuette group by Mr. John Rogers is 
entitled ‘‘ The Favorite Scholar.”’ It consists of three 
figures—a young schoolmaster explaining a problem to 
a pretty girl, and a mischievous boy who is watching the 
absorbed couple. 


—Miss Hosmer’s monument to Miss Falconer, a young 
English lady who died in Rome, has been placed in the 
church of St. Andrea della Fratte, in that city, and is the 
only sculpture by an American artist to be found in any 
of the Italian churches. 


—It is reported that Mr. Millais meditates painting a 
picture which will reproduce an incident of the ship- 
wreck of the North-fleetthe scene wherein Capt. Knowlrs 
threatened with a revolver the cowards who were in- 
tent upon saving themselves before the women and chil- 
dren. 


—Mrs. Jennie A. Burt, of New York, possesses many of 
the elements of a good, conscientious artist, and is per- 
colated with that ambition and industry which has al- 
ready advanced more than one woman to almost the front 
rank of painters. She has rare talent for landscape 
painting, and has already won the praise of many critics, ~ 


—Drawings and plans are now being prepared for a 
new National Theater, which is to be built in Washing- 
ton, and is promised to be ready for the fall season. It 
is said that all improvements which time and experience 
can suggest will be combined in the new building.“ Hts fed 








at least to be hoped that it will be fire-proof. et 
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VOCAL. 


I Might Call Thee a Lily. 
GC ceperrscscacesenserercensansasoncnvascenensceeveasenesacene --Powere, 30 
And we might call this a pretty song, which it cer- 
tainly is. It has the great merit of being original, 
which few late ballads can claim, 
“T might call thee a lily, might name thee a rose, 
The sweetest, the fairest the floral world knows; 
But a thousand times dearer than the lily’s pure brow 
Is the face that beside me is beaming just now.” 


I Must Forget Thee. 

BD. .cccscccscepee wane peecescncenovecsossesoecees ecceees coceees «Long. 30 

A sweet melody, and we il suited to the words. In no- 
ticing this song, the ‘‘ reviewer” of Brainard’s Musical 
World would sa): ‘The fair but false-hearted adored 
one, having spurned the proffered heart and honest hand 
of the all but distracted lover, he comes before the idol- 
ized one, who has heartlessly deceived him, his heart- 
strings wrung with anguish, and his noble form bowed 


CABINET ORGANS. 


In selling Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs, there are 
these advantages: 

1. You are selling the very best article of the kind in 
the world, which you can safely and heartily recommend 
assuch. If not already satisfied of this, you can easily 
be so by our circulars and by making inquiries. We 
know that what we say in this respect is true, and almost 
every organ dealer in the country knows it also. 

2. Having the article of greatest reputation, which is 
most widely and favorably known, you can make the 
greatest number of sales. 

3. You can depend un the prices—that you will be able 
to sell at the lowest prices at which these organs can be 
purchased, and yet retain a reasonable profit. The sys- 
tem of fixed prices and moderate discounts secures this. 
Other makers of organs offer largrr discounts, but they 
are generally from higher prices, which can not be obtained, 
so that the net per cent. profit is really less, as well as 
number of sales. 

4. You can also sell cheapest; not, indeed, at lowest 
prices after the discounts which dealers in other organs 
are compelled to take off, but cheapest considering the 
value of the article you sell. Th's arises from the fact 
that our prices are fixed always at the lowest remunera- 
tive profit, and that our facilities for manufacture, in 
skill, experience, division of labor, and especially in the 
possession and employment of machinery, are unequaled. 
We undertake to furnish the cheapest as well as the best 
organs. 

We do not send organs ‘‘on sale,’’ or to be paid for 
when sold. Only makers of most unsalable organs, 
who must resort to almost any means to get them off, 
do. It is the same with books and other articles. You 
can not get salable stock on consignment, and are bet- 
ter off without such as you can thus get than with it. 

It will give us pleasure to correspond with, and give 
further information to any one interested. 

Joun Cuurcn & Co. 





under the enormous weight of sundry tos and 
reminders of his hopeless love.” He sings: 
**T must forget thee! and I bring 
These books, this curl of hair; 


This knot of fragrant, faded flowers 
I never more may wear. 


Far Away, where Angels Dwell......... Persley. 35 

This is one of the sweetest songs ‘‘ ever written, ever 
sung.” It is printed in this number of the Visiror, so 
singers may have an opportunity to test our judgment. 
It is also issued in sheet music, with handsome title- 
page, printed in colors. 


Bléss Forever Past, ........c.-cccccsccccccerseseeree Baye. 30 
As sung in the ‘“‘ Bohemian Girl” and “ Puritan’s 


Daughter.’ Correct, engraved edition. 


They Talk of You, They Talk of Me. 
Ge resveeee Blessner. 30 
A seats omni song and here, which contains a 
moral, Second verse : 





** They talk of you, they talk of me— 
Of your great pride, or poverty ; 
Of what we do, and what we don’t; 
And what we give, and what we won’t,”’ etc. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Dew Drops’ Caprice. 


Dy, Bncengeire-scceseees senvcnsesseveceees 30 
A sweet, plaintive fantasie, of moderate ability, and 
characteristic of its title. 





In the Storm. 





an very spirited coniiiiiien, of mech ‘at. tn aim 
culty, about grade 4; 
“ Myboy’s” Waltz. 
© oie savbdeepetnnvevnsabeseossen sec ccnsesscncorsscesies sssecee Miller. 25 
Pretty little piece for little fingers. 
Dakosta Mazurka. 
BE Micecccesee woceceevese dapppeceseees Burdsal. 30 


Brilliant ana ‘sot difficult. 
pianists of moderate ability. 


I Puritani. (Fantasie Brilliante.) f 


Ab seseeeLeybach, 90 
New, large plate edition. 


wi be welcomed by 











ANNOUNCEMENT. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., CINCINNATI, 0., 


Have in Press: 


A NEW ORGAN SCHOOL, 


By Geo. F. Roor. 


The most popular Organ Instructor now in use is by Dr. 
Root. The forthcoming book will be in every way 
superior to any book of the kind ever issued. 


ANEW SINGING CLASS AND CONVENTION BOOK, 


By P. P. Briss. 


A Cheap Edition of the Most Popular Piano Compositions 
BY CHOPIN AND SCHUMAN. 
(Bound in Paper Covers.) 


NEARLY READY: 


RYAN’S TRUE GUITAR. 


(New and Revised Edition.) 
Ryan’s True Accordeon Instructor, 


(For German Accordeon.) 


JUST ISSUED: 


Sunshine for Sunday-Schools, 


By P. P. Briss. 


Graded Singers, No. 3 
(For Day Schools), 

By E. E. Wurremore anv O. BLACKMAN. 
Graded Singers, No, 4 
(For Schools and Advanced Classes), ~ 
By 0. BLACKMAN AND E. E. WuiTtEemMAn. 


MILLER’S IMPROVED EDITION OF 


“DURA OWES’ PIANO-FORTE PRIMER.” 


(Also contains ‘‘ Burrowes’ Guide to Practice.’’) 





VOICE BOOKS 


FOR 


SCELOOLS. 


Graded Singers, 


No, 3. 


BY E. E. WHITTEMORE AND O. BLACKMAN. 


This number of the higher of a new series of four 
voice books for schools (Nos. 1 and 2 not yet ready), is 
complete in itself, and is adapted to Grammar, Interme- 
diate, and District schools, whether graded or otherwise. 
The music is arranged in a progressive manner, and each 
piece prepares the pupil for that which is to follow. It 
s also well adapted to female seminaries, as the music is 
especially enjoyable when sung by classes composed en- 
tirely of unmized voices. 


Graded Singers, 


This book is for High schools, and all adult classes of 
mixed voices, when the four parts are combined. 

In this book, the music is graded for the general sing- 
ing-class. There are two ideas contained in the matter 
of grading: first, the idea of gradual progression, making 
things follow in proper order, and giving a plenty of 
thorough study to master each item when presented ; 
second, the idea of dividing the work into parts or periods, 
taking several weeks, or months, to pass through each. 


Selections are made from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Handel, Mozart, Verdi, Abt, and other great masters. 


Messrs. Blackman & Whittemore’s system of graded 
instruction for public schools is one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of modern times. We believe their books will 
fully meet the anticipations of their friends and the 
public. 

Remember these are not the simpler books, although 
each commences at the beginning of elementary instruction, on 
account of those new pupils who are always coming in 
at the different grades, who have not studied the subject. 

Sent prepaid, for examination, No. 3 for 75 cents, No. 
4 for one dollar. 


Regular prices—No. 3, $7.20 a doz.; No. 4, $9.60. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Far away where Angels dwell. 1826-3. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, A.D. 1873, by John Church & Co., in the Office of the L'brarian of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
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tHe ELOPBwecanr. 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY PRO PHUNDO BASSO. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL 








VISITOR. 














ARL PALLAT, Teacher of Piano and Singing, N. 
E. Cor. Ninth and Elm Streets. 





; KS. H. KITCHELL., Teacher of Vocal and Instrv 
mental Music, No. 345 Race Street. 





P. LAPHAM, Teacher of Brass Bands, 
« care of John Church & Co., Cincinnati. 


Address 





R. HOEG, Teacuer or Guitar. Orders left with 
« John Church & Co. will receive prompt attention 





188 MARY BERTRAND, 521 West Court Strect, 
TEACHER OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL Music. ly. 





i ee WARWOOD, Tzacner or VioLin. Office 
Southwest ‘ orner Fourth and Elm. ly 





ENRY G. ANDRES, Tracuer or P1aNno, ORGAN AND 
Composition, No. 87 West Seventh St. ly 





ADAME C. RIVE, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, No. 408 Court Street. 





M*%: H. 8. AUSTIN, Teacher of Music, New Al- 
bany, Indiana. f-ly 





AS: HAIG, Teacher of Violin and Piano, No. 94 
John 8t. Orders ieft with John Church & Co. f-ly 





ISS LAURA B, JORDAN, Tracuer or PIANo, Mt. 
Adams. City orders leit with John Church & Co. 
ly 





RS. JENNIE EDWARDS, Teacher of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music. Residence 59 Gest Street. 
Orders le(t with John Church & Co. 





ISS MARY SUMMERBELL, Teacher of Piano, 
Organ, and Vocal Music. Residence, 184 Long- 
worth Street, between John and Central Avenue. 





ROFESSOR FR. WERNER STEINBRECHER, Mu- 
sic Teacher. Leave Orders at No. 12 West Ninth 
Street, or at the Music Stores. 





OMPOSING AND PERFORMING MUSIC is taught 
’ at peoples’ prices, by popular courses of study, at 
Baxter University of Music, Friendship, N. Y. 





ICTOR WILLIAMS will give Private Lessons in 
Vocat AND INSTRUMENTAL Music, at his Residence, 
No: 408 West Eighth Street. ly 





qe. A.C. ALFISI, 424 West Court Strect, Cuttiva- 
WO tron oF THE Vorce, ENGLISH AND ITALIAN SINGING. 
Address John Church & Co. ly 





F. STEEN, Teacner or Vocan anv INstTRU 
« MENTAL Music, and Tuner of Pianos. Residence 
235 Court St. Orders left with John Church & Co. ly 





RTHUR MEES, of Wesleyan University, Teacher of 
Piano, Organ, and Vocal Music. Leave orders with 
John Church & Co. 





Vann FLECHTER, Teacher of Violin, from the 
Royal High School of Music, Berlin. No. 363 W. 
Fourth street, Cincinnati. 





EIDEL’S BAND furnishes Music for Concerts, 
Balls, Parties, Weddings, «tc. Orders left with John 
Church & Co, will receive prompt attention. 
ly M. HEIDEL. 





(tanta WARREN, Prorrssor or Music, contin- 
ues to teach Flute, Guitar, Piano, and Theory of 
Music. Residence, 486 West Fifth Street. Orders left 
— John Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 
y 





M*: SELMA RAHM, a graduate of the Conserva- 

tory of Stockholm, Sweden, respectfully informs 
the citizens of Cincinnati, that she is desirous of receiv- 
ing pupils on the Piano and in Singing. Residence, 94 
“ t., Newport, Ky. Orders left with John Church 


Cincranart Conservatory of Music 
87 West Seventh Street. 


particulars, please see circulars, to be had in all music 
stores ; or, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
87 West Seventh Street, 
CINCINNATI, O. 





National College of Music, 


Established by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, at Tre- 
mont_Temple, Boston, where may be obtained a 


Thorough Musical Education, 


in all branches of the art. Special advantages of a 
practical nature offered, superior to any found elsewhere. 
All pupils sufficiently advanced will have frequent op- 
portunity of singing or playing to accompaniment fur- 
nished by the Quintette Ulub. 
The College has a corps of teachers for voice and piano, 
selected from 


THE BEST FOREIGN AND RESIDENT AKTISTS. 


Circulars, with full particulars of time, terms, etc., 
mailed free. Address 


THOMAS RYAN, 


Director National College of Music, Tremont Temple, 
16—21 BOSTON, MASS. 








¢ 


~ MT. AUBURN 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE 


CINCINNATI. 


Stands unrivaled as a school for young ladies. With a faculty of 
ffteen instructors of long experience, three of them Professors (grad- 
nates of the first —_ in the land), with an une: 
ap ample Apparatus, Library and Reading Room, it affords facilities 
for a course of instruction as thorough as can be obteined in the 
country. 

For Catalogues or information, address: > 


ly 1. H. WHITE, 143 Bace St., Cincinnati. 





ROF. JULIUS STURM, Tracuer or Piano, Guitar, 
Fiuts, Viorin, Vi0LA, Vi0LoNcELLO, SINGING AND 
Tuorover Bass. Particular attention given to Ladies 
in learning the violin, and to the pupils of evening 
chee vocal op string fa en Wit also attend 
° ing of amat orchestras and singing socie- 
ties. . Residence, No. 109 W. Court St. Orders left with 


@obn Church & bo. ly 


DS ge ee ea DRCESEUTS, founded 1855. 

a oO want rach 

te who seek positions. cg Shag) eres 

ERS. rrespondetice with Music Teachers i iall 

invited. Explanatory circulars sent on apullention 

ys 8. Seavert Manager, 39 W, Fourjh street, Cincin- 
» 0. 








No Cuarce To Emp.oy- 


BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC 


Comprises four distinct Schools, viz. : 


Cuurcn Music, Partor Music, 
OrcHEstRa Musto, Brass. Banp Music. 


A School for Authors and Artists, and a Publishing Department. 
A complete Scientific and Practical Education, includ- 
ing Composition and Execution, in either of these Schools 
costs no more in this Institution than is usually expended 
in learning to merely play-aminstrument. Established 
in 1853, fias graduated over one hundred Professors of 
Music, and has therefore ceased to be an experiment. 


JAMES BAXTER, Pres't 





12—23 Friendship, Allegany Co., N. ¥. 





























THE NEW 


Sunday School Singing Book, 


For 1873. 


TO BE READY MARCH Ist. 


Close to the Bible! Close to the heart! 
Close to the musical and religious needs of the Sunday school. 
Great Variety! Deep Feeling! Intense Melodics! 

Responsive Scripture readings (Superintendent or 
Chorister and School), with many songs. 
Illustrating! Enforcing! Inviting! 


A novelty for every Christian worker. Hymns and 
tunes that never “‘ wear out,”’ for the family worship and 
prayer-meeting. A few pages of practice and picces suit- 
able for Saturday afternoon and concert occasions. 





Cuicaco, December 16, 1872. 

Dear Frienp Butss: Allow me to congratulate you on 

the happy and suggestive name you have choseu for your 
new . 
‘*Sunshine” for the dear children! Who will not 
work for that? I have doue my best, and in “‘ The Sun- 
shine’ and ‘** The Trumpet will Sound in the Morning,” 
as well as in my other pieces, have tried not only to make 
‘* Sunshine for the Sunday School,”’ but to awaken a do- 
sire for that light which shall be perpetual. 

Your “‘ Saturday Afternoon ”’ is a most admirable plan. 
Music for practice that gues hand in hand with the Sun- 
day school work, fills a want that every teacher experi- 
ences. 

In regard to your own work in the book, I say to you, 
as I have already written to Mr. Church, that I have 
never seen anything to compare with it in variety and 
interest. Your friend, 

GEO. F. ROOT. 





Cuicaco, December 6, 1872. 
Mr. P. P. Buiss—Dear Siz: I most cheerfully accept 
your invitation to contribute to the of ‘* SUNSHINE 
ror Sunpayr Scnoois.” I think the plan for responsive 
scripture readings will add much to the interest of the 
singing. That *s work may thereby be memorized, 
and that ‘‘SunsHine”’ may illumine many, many Sun- 
day schools, is the sincere wish of 
Your friend, H. R. PALMER. 


Price, single, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.60. 


A single specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 36 
cents by the publishers, 





Geo. F. Root & Sons,: 


BOOK AND MUSIC DEALERS, 


General North-Western Agents 


FOR THE 


BOOK PUBLICATIONS 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Orders from the Trade, Teachers, and the 
Musical Public will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Address, 


GEO. F. ROOT & SONS, 
No. 750 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN CHURCH | & C0.. 


neinnati, 0. 
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MAUCKS HERALD. 


Is a large Eight-page, Forty- Eight Column Weekly. 
Each number is complete. In its columns will be found 
a choice variety of Gemsin every department of Litera- 
ture, of interest to the general reader. 

$2 a year, with premiums. Single numbers, 6 cents ; 
3 months and a pair of beautiful Chromos, for 50 cents. 
Valuv and satisfaction guaranteed. More Agents want- 
ed. Address L. W. MAUCK, Cuesuire, 0. f.’73-ly. 


MUSICAL BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


Robert Clarke & Co. 


MOORE, JOHN W. Complete Encyclopedia of Music } 
Elementary, Technical, Historical, Biographical, Vucal, 
and Instrumental. 8vo. 6.00 

POLKO ELISE. Musical Sketches, translated from 
the Sixth German Edition by Fanny Fuller. 16mo. 1.75 

WILSON, W. A New Dictionary of Music. 1.25 

RITLER, FREDERIC LOUIS. History of Music. 

In the Form of Lectures. 16mo, 1,50 





ENGEL, CARL. The Music of the Most Ancient 
Hebrews. London. 8vo. 4.20 
GARDNER’S (E.) Music of Nature. 8vo. 5.00 


MUSIC OF THE BIBLE; or, Explanatory Notes 
on all Passages of the Sacred Scriptures relating to 
Music, with an Essay on Hebrew Poetry, by E. 
Hutchinson, 8vo. . 

ELLIOTT, J. W. National Nursery Rhymes and 
Nursery Songs, set to Music. London. 4to. 50 
Beethoven’s Letters. 16émo. 
Ehlert’s Letters on Music. 16mo. 
Hastiugs’ Forty Choirs. Cloth. 
Hastings’ Musical Taste. 16mo. 


bo” we” 
Ss & 


16m0. 


Life and Letters of Gottschalk. 16mo. 50 
Life of Beethoven. Schlinder. Edited by Moscheles. 2.00 
Life of Chopin. F. Liszt. 16mo. 50 
Life of Handel. Schoelcher. 1lémo. 00 
Life of Mendelssohn, 16m». 5 
Life of Rossini. H.S. Edwards. 16mo. 75 
Mason’s Musical Lerters. 16mo. 75 


Mendelssohn's Letters. Italy and Switzerland. 


ee ted ed eee) 
a 7 ae 
o 


Mendelssohn’s Letters, 1833 to 1847. 16mo. 5 
Mozart’s Letters. 2vols. 16mo. 50 
Polko’s Musical Sketches. 16mv. 75 
Reminiscences of Mendelssolin. 16mo. .75 
Ritter’s History of Music. 16mo. aU 
Life of R. Schumann. Von Wasielwski. Translated 

by A. L. Alger. 16mo. 1.75 

STANDARD MUSICAL FICTION. 


Anderson, H, C. The Improvisatoire. 12mo. 1.75 
Edward's, Amelia B. Barbara’s Hist. Paper. -75 
Sheppard, E. Counterparts. Paper, 75; cloth, 1.25 
Sheppard, Charles Auchester. Paper, 75 
Mozart. A Romantic Biography. 1.75 


Chorley, Henry F. Modern German Music. 8vo. 
London. 


3.00 
with Notes by 
. 


Catel. A Treatise on Harmony, 
Lowell Mason. 16mo. -75 
Leslie, Henry. An Elementary Manuel of Music. 
18mo. . 
Goddard, Joseph. The Philosophy of Music, Lon- 
don. 16mo. 
Engel, Carl. An Introduction to the Study of. 


National Music. London. 8vo. 


ROBERT CLARKE & co. 
65 West Fourth St., Cin’t?, O. 





NEw MoUTEe 


Chicago and the Northwest 


ay Wt 2 SSMU Tr 





LAT AXE TIE RR 


Will open on Monday, August 26, ” pated 
NEW FAST TINE ROUT 


FROM CINCINNATI TO CHICAGO, 
KANKAKEE ROUTE. 


TRAINS DAILY 
Leave at 8.00 A. M. & 6.30 P.M, 
(CrncrnNATI TIME.) 


THE RUNNING TIME, 


ONLY 12 HOURS! 


Is Quicker than by any other Route, or ever before made 
from Cincinnati to Chicago. 


Through Tickets and Sleeping Car Berths can be se- 
cured at No. 1 Burnet House, cor. Third and Vine 














str. ets; also at Depot, corner Pearl and Plum Streets. 


GEO. L. BARRINGER, Cc. K. LORD, 
Superintendent. Gen’! Ticket Agent. 





CIN. HAM. & DAYTON RB. R. 


FOR AND FROM THE 


North, West and Northwest. 


THROUGH CARS BETWEEN 


CINCINNATI & INDIANAPOLIS, 


ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, . 
OMAHA, DETROIT, 
TOLEDO, CHICAGO. 


SLEEPING CARS ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS, 


Fare always as low, and time as quick as by 
any other line. 





&8@-For information and tickets apply at all principal 
railroad ticket offices in the United States and Canada. 
Ask fur tickets via the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 


ton Railroad. 
SAM’L STEPHENSON, 
General Ticket Agent. 


CHARTER AK LIFE INS, GO, 


HARTFORD, 
ZAIILOANNOOD 





J.C. WALKLEY, Pres’t. 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-Pres’t. 
SAW’L H. WHITE, Sec’y and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Ass’t Secretary. 


ROBT. L. DOUGLAS, Gen’! Agt., 
78 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Assets, - 810,000,000 
Income, eet: es StS 4, ,000 
Dividends to Policy Holders, 1870-71, 2,613,738 
Losses Paid do. do. 1,343,573 

The average ratio of expense to income, of fifteen of 
the largest and oldest companies, for the last four years, 
ia 14.10. The average of the “Oak’’ for same period is 
but 12.47; and while the ratio of total outgo to income 
in same companies and for same time is 32.15, the Oak’s 
average is but 27.13, thus evidencing great skill and 
y in management. 





Pittsburg, Cincin’ti & St, Louis 
Railroad. : 
(Little Miami and Pan-Handle Route.) 


Via Columbus. Shortest and Quickest Route to 
All Eastern Cities. 


FOUR DAILY THROUGH TRAINS. 











Arrive. 
N. Y. Lightning Express....... 2.45 p. m. 
N.Y. Fast Line............... ae | 10.50 p. m. 
N. Y. Night Express............ 9 6.30 a. m. 
Columbus Accommodation... 4.00p.m. I0.55a. m. 
Springfield Accommodation... 9.00 a. m. 5.10 p. m. 
Morrow Accommodation........ 5.15 p. m. 8.50a. m. 
Loveland Accommodation...... 12.05 p. m. 7.35 p. m. 
Loveland Accommodation...... 6.15 p. m. 6 50a. m. 
Loveland Accommodation..... 11.15 p. m. 8.004. m. 


Sunday Church Train to Cincinnati leaves Loveland at 
9a.m. Returning, leaves Cincinnati at 2 p. m. 

The 9.45 p. m. Train leaving, and 6.30a.m. Train ar- 
riving, run daily. 

All Saturday Trains run through to New York without 
detention. 

Pullman’s Drawing-room and Sleeping cars and 
Palace Day and Slceping cars run through to New York. 

Trains ran by Columbus time, which is seven minutes 
faster than city time. 

For Through tickets, apply at the old Office, corner of 
Front and Broadway ; ‘No. 3 Burnet House; and corner 
of a and Baker streets; and at the Depot, East Front 
stree 

N. B.—Ticket Office open on Sunday from 9a. m. to 11 
a. m. only. 

The Omnibus Line calls for passengers and checks bag- 


gage at hotels and residences. Va 
W. L. O'BRIEN, 
Gen. 8. W. Pass. Agent. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


We want an agent in every town to solicit subscrip- 
tions for the Musica Visitor. A good-sized list can 
be obtained in almost any neizhborhood, and a valuabl- 
premium secured with very little effort. We have sent 
many beautifal premiums to persons who procured the 
r quisite number of subscribers in an hour’s time. It 
is not uecessiry, however, for an agent working for any 
premium to get all the subscriptions at one place, or to 
send them all in at one time. Tuey may be obtained in 
different towns or States, and sent as convenicnt. A 
cash premium will be given if preferred. See Premium 
List in another colamn. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincin 


Ge 





Rates Lower than any other mutual company. 

Divilends annual, commencing with first renewal, 
and increasing each year. 
Policies issued on all the favorite plans, 
and now is presented to the public an entirely new feature 
known as the Deposit Plan, which is far superior to any 
Tontine, or uther plan, upon which payment of profits is 
deferred. Cash Surrender Value stated in the Policy, and can 
be withdrawn at any time. The attention of the public is 
called to this plan, as containing features of unequaled 
excellence. Circulars or information given by the Com- 
pany, or by 


ROBERT L. DOUGLAS, Gen'l Agent, 


73 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 





30,000 


Thirty Thousand Copies Ordered in Ad- 
vance of Publication 


OF THE 


NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK 


FOR 


CHURCHES, SINGING-SCHOOLS, AND CONVEN- 
TIONS, 





This alone were evidence enough of the appreciation 
in which the author i« held, but other evidence of the 
real merits of the work is daily flowing in through the 
commendations of hundreds of Teachers and A 
who have examined the specimen copies they have ys 
dered. The paseo of the Grory is $1.50 per copy, 
per dozen. For the present, we will send a single speci 
men copy post-paid on receipt of $1.25. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


oa 
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Good News 
FOR MUSIC TEACHERS! 





Shryock’s New Music Charts 
The “Golden Key,” 


a new book, intended as a companion to the Cuarts. 


Thies method is designed especially for the use of Pub- 
lic Schools, Seminaries, and Vocal classes generally, and, 
it is believed, far surpasses any other, for the same pur- 
pose, ever published. 

The Nsw Cnarts are printed on | eautiful tinted ma- 
nilla paper, of great strength and durability. They are 
mounted on the Patent Chart Holders, which for sim- 
plicity, convenience, and durability can not be surpassed. 

The lessous on the Cuarts (numbering nearly one 
hundred) have been carefully studied, with the view to 
mako them melodious, attractive, and progressive. They 
run through pine different keys. Most of the lessons 
are so arranged that they may he sung in rounds, in from 
two to six parts. 

The Charts aro inclosed in an e cloth cover 
(pointer included) three fect inlength. They can be car- 
ried from place to place in the hand, with all conveni- 
ence, and can be put up ready for use in one minute, and 
they are not liable to get out of order. 

These Cuarts, which we think no Teacher of Vocal 
Classes cun afford to do without, we now offer to Teachers 
’ $12 per set, including two copies of ‘‘ THz GoLpEN 

Ey.” 


lea 





A liberal discount made to the trade and to School 
Committees purchasing a number of sets. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


“THE GOLDEN Ezy,” 


If the object is to learn to read music, there is no 
book now before the public equal to this little work of 
Mr. Sunyoox. It contains in the first twenty pages a 
preparatory course, consisting of easy and progressively 
arranged lessons, and songs with sacred and secular 
The following eight pages contain the theoreti- 
cal course, as far as the transposition of the scales. 
Next follow the exercises which are on ‘‘ Suryock’s NEw 
Music Cuarts,” with words set to each. 


By following this method, teachers will find it an easy 
task to train children to read music. 

The inexperienced eye of a child can not follow small 
characters, hence the Charts should be used in the first 
lessons in singing from notes; and after some practice in 
this way, the book may be used to much greater advan- 
tage. Price of ‘‘Gotpen Key,” $2.50 per dozen. Sam- 
ple copy sent on receipt of 25 cents, by the publishers 





words. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 


CINCINNATI. 





Church’s Musical Visitor 


Has now been established more than a year. During 
this time it has steadily increased its subscription list, 
until at the present time its circulation is probably 
larger than any other first class Musical Journal pub- 
lished in this country. 

We are daily receiving letters and notices from the 
East, as well as from the West and South, pronouncii'g 
this the 


BEST MUSICAL JOURNAL, 


as well as the largest, handsomest, and cheapest iv 
America. 

Before the close of this Volume we propose to 
DOUBLE OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST, and as an inducement 
to our friends, who will aid in extending the circulation 
of the Visitor, we offer the following splendid 


NEW PREMIUM LIST, 


for New Subsoribers only, at $1.50 each : 


















































No. PREMIUMS. Price. _ 
1. Byan’s True Instructor, for any instru- 
ment desired. $0 75 1 
2. Sheet Music (new) . 1 00 1 
8. ‘*The Glory,” ‘‘ The Palm,” or ‘ The 
True Choir” 1 60 2 
4. “The Song Tree,” or complete 
“Graded Songs,” 5 books...........000.2 176 3 
6. “* Madame Rive’s System of Sight Sing- 
ing,”’ or Sheet Music.............:..00000 2 50 3 
6. One dozen “‘ Sparkling Jewels,” for Sun- 
day School 3 00 4 
7. Cash ° 200 4 
8. ‘La Blache’s Vocal Method,” complete. 300 4 
9. Sheet Music (new), or any Musical In- 
Btrument, WOT ......cccccccccsse-sscsssees 3 50 4 
10. ** Musical Curriculum,” or ‘* Normal 
Musical Hand-Book "’..................... 800 5 
11, One doz. of ‘* Tne Prize,” ** The Charm,” 
or “ The Silver Spray ”....ccccccrsevoeee 2 60 5 
12. Plain Guitar.. 400 5 
13, Sheet Music (new) 500 6 
14. Cash. 300 6 
15. Violin, with Bow, WOrth.....ssssccseresssee . Se F 
16. Plain Piano Stool 600 7 
17. One dozen “True Singing School Text- 
Book” 700 8 
18. Cash 400 8 
19. Violin, with Bow and Case....cccccccccrrrreree 1000 10 
20, Guitar, with paper CA8C............0cceeeee 1000 10 
21. A complete Musical Library, ‘* The 
Glory,” ‘‘The Hour of Praise,” 
“The NewCurriculum,” and ‘Nor- 
mal Musical Hand-Book”’ .......0.++ 10 
22. Fancy Flock Piano Spread (green or red) 12 
23. Sheet Music (new) 12 
24. Any Musical Instr t, worth ° 12 
25. Cash......... ecthenes 12 
26. Rosewood Guitar (in wood case). 14 
27. Shryock’s Mammoth Music Char 16 
28. One dozen “‘ Triumph,”’ ‘* The Palm, 
True Psalmist ”.......0-seereeee enneen 16 
29. Broadcloth Embroidered Piano Cover.... 18 
30. Violin, with Bow and Case, worth....... 
31. Rosewood Guitar, with Case, worth....... 


$2. Klegantly Figured Piano Spread............ 
33. Fine Violin, worth 
34. Fine Violin, with Box, Bow, and trim- 
mings complete 
35. Sheet Music (new) 
36. Genuine Martin Guitar, with case.......... 
87. Fancy Flock Piano Spread, with Stool 
to match 
88. Rosewood Music Box, playing six airs.. 
39. Any Musical Instrument, worth... 00+. 
40. Portable Five Octave Melodeon.....ccces+ 
41. Mason & Hamlin Organ, Style A.......00+0 
42. Mason & Hamlin Organ, Style C....c...00 
43. Piano Case Melod - 
44. Mason & Hamlin Organ, Style 45......... 
45. Mason & Hamlin Organ, Style 48......... 260 00 

















SSSSSSSEsS SSS SSFSSs Sssssss 


ESSSeces Ses SSSSSs eeoeste 
Bseissess eee eyes 


The papers need not all be sent to the same post-office. 
Names can be sent as you get them, with the money, but 
observe the following rules: 

1, Every letter containing names to apply on a pre- 
mium list must so state. 

2. All premiums will be delivered in our office, free of 
expense, but if shipped elsewhe:e, charges will be at the 
expense of those ordering them. For premiums for- 
warded by mail, the money must be sent for postage. 
Full directions for shipment should accompany all 
orders. 

3. The final letter calling for the premium, must con- 
tain a complete list of all the names of the club on which 
preminnis are claimed, in order that we may compare with 
our books. 

We guarantee the articles to be new, and exactly what 
they purport, and have invoiced them at the regular re- 


tail price. 
) Sheet Music ordered for premiums must be selec 
from our publications. = 








10000 Copies Sold in 10 Weeks! 


Greatest Success Ever Known of 


DITSON.& CO.’S 
Gems of Strauss! 


Now contains: 


Telegraph, Academic, Publisher, 
Consortien, 1,001 Nights, Burgersinn, 
Manhattan, Royal Songs, Vienna Woods, 


Illustration, German Hearts, 
Artist’s Life, 


Wine, Women 


New Vienna, 
Love and Pleasure , 
Life Let us Cherish 
Wiener Fresken, Waltzes. 

‘And 30 other of his Best Waltzes. 


Blue Danube, 
Marriage Bells, 
and Song, 


Clear the Track Ga op, 
One Heart, One Soul, 


Pizzicato Polka, 
Tritsch-Tratsch, 
Fata Morgana, Mazurka, Lob der Frauen, Mazurka, 
Belle Helene, Quadrille, Orpheus, Quadrille. 

And 20 other Polkas, Mazurkas, and Quadrilles. 


‘* Embellished with a fine portrait of Strauss, and fill- 
ing 250 large music pages: it-is a musical gem—indis- 
pensable.to all lovers of Strauss’ dance music.’’—Evening 
Mail. 

Price, $2.50 in board covers ; $3.00 in cloth ; $4.00in gilt. 
Sold by all Book and Music Dealers. 
Now ready, Strauss Dance Music for Violin and Piano, $1. 


THE AMERICAN TUNE BOOK. 


This truly National Work contains A THOUSAND 
TUNES, which, after careful inspection, 500 competent 
musicians decided to be the most popular ones published 


during the last half century. 
All the well proved favoritcs are included, and none 


omitted. Price, $1.50 


Juvenile Song Books to the public, believing they will 
most successful and popular 

300,000 teachers and pupils are 

will need no urging to try this. 

And as for our Sabbath 
scribes the brightness of 

extracts from commendatory 
unsurpassed by any book I have seen.’’ Choristers say : 


bear comparison with any others, 
Composer, Mr. 0. EMERSON, 
already familiar with his pre~ 
Sp arklin g School Song Book whose 
es 
tu Supritiateas sx EVULDIES. 
‘The more we use it the better 

**A work of sterling merit.”’ ‘‘ Far excelling Sabbath 
School Music of the many buoks I have had the pleasure 


O. DITSON & CO. offer these new, fresh, genial 
“Cheerful Voices,” by that 

is for Common Schools, and as 

_ 

Voices. 

vious School Song Books, they 
glittering title aptly de- 

its contents, read the following 
we like it.” ‘*The, music has a freshness and beauty 

to use,” etc. 


Price of Cheerful Voices.........s000+«0 50 cts. 
Price of Sparkling Rubies.........0.+... 35 cts 
Specimen copies mailed, post-paid, for the above prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO:, 711 B’dway, Ncw York. 








